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Community Studies—Their Uses and Misuses 


By HELEN M. LYND 


HENEVER two or three members of 

7, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, or of any other profes- 
sional group, are gathered together to 
consider how to dig into some of their 
problems, the suggestion arises, *‘Let’s 
make a survey,’’ and if we wish to be 
particularly practical and sure that we 
are not being remote or metaphysical, we 
decide to make a survey of our own com- 
munity. How better can we ‘‘get down to 
brass tacks’’ and make sure that we are 
doing the real thing! Because this is such 
a tempting procedure, which many of us 
have given way to at one time or another, 
I should like to speak first — briefly — 
of some of the ways I think we can be led 
astray in studying our own communities, 
some of the misuses which can be made 
of community studies. 

The first way in which we may be led 
astray in such studies is by being lured too 
readily by the easy satisfaction of the 
simple and readily accessible. We realize 
that we can’t encompass the whole 
world, we want to be sure to get some- 
thing out of the study, and it gives us 
great satisfaction to write down certain 


figures about juvenile delinquency or milk 
prices or shifts in library circulation 
during the depression. Now these are 
significant facts, but they are after all 
only disparate facts. I think one thing 
we must beware of in undertaking com- 
munity studies is simply collecting facts. 
We must ask ourselves, ‘““What do we 
want to find out from those facts, for 
what purpose, and what are we going to 
do with them?’’ We must resist the satis- 
faction of quick and easy tangible results. 

The second difficulty we may encounter 
is taking too small a view of the com- 
munity. Again we may be led astray by 
the notion of this village, this geograph- 
ical center; we study this town, what it 
means to buy here, to abolish this tran- 
sient camp, or to provide more play- 
grounds. It is easy to delude ourselves 
into thinking that basic social questions 
can be solved in one community, even 
though we realize that these immediate 
community problems do stretch out to 
problems of the state and nation and even 
beyond. I don’t mean, of course, that we 
can't discuss the paving of South Walnut 
Street or milk for children in the third 
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grade without considering what it means 
if England goes off the gold standard, or 
the relationship of the Balkan states to 
Europe; but too limited a view is bound 
to be a false view. 

In the third place, we are led astray by 
taking too short a time span. We study 
the depression as if we are going along 
the high road to progress and this is 
merely a bump on the road. Again and 
again we treat the breaking through of 
underlying trends as emergencies, and 
prevent any clear understanding by refus- 
ing to recognize their long-term signifi- 
cance. 

Allied to this is a fourth difficulty: tak- 
ing an inadequate basis of comparison in 
community studies. We are led astray by 
the fallacy of progress. We are prone to 
state our community problems negatively. 
What can we do to better this particular 
thing or how can we get around this par- 
ticular difficulty? We think constantly in 
terms of certain limiting traditions and 
rather warily take a wide perspective. 
How can this community so handle its 
institutions and the potentialities of its 
people that it can create the sort of city 
that we should like our children to grow 
up in and our people to live in? Such ques- 
tions we hesitate to ask. So often in 
comparing our community with others, 
or with our own past, we congratulate 
ourselves that we have ten mediocre 
schoolhouses against six forty years ago, 
or that municipal corruption and bribery 
is less open than it was in the 1880's. Of 
course, we can also run into the difficulty 
of building unreal Utopias; but, as most 
small communities state their problems, I 
don’t think the difficulty lies in looking 
too far ahead as much as in turning aside 
from the question of how can we build — 
if not Jerusalem — a good city. 


W.: NEED not pause too long on misuses 
of community studies, but I want to sug- 
gest again that we beware of the quick 
and obvious results. Many of us who are 
trying to combine bringing up children 


with carrying a job, face a similar situa- 
tion. Days we spend with our children are 
too rarely days of leisurely companion- 
ship which build into the future; rather 
they are days of tangible accomplishment, 
a new pair of shoes, a hair cut, or a trip 
to the dentist. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a 
story of a drunkard searching at the foot 
of a lamp post. A policeman came along 
and inquired what he was looking for, and 
the befuddled gentleman said he was look- 
ing for his watch. The policeman began 
to assist in the search. They went around 
and around and around the lamp post, all 
the time enlarging the circle. Finally the 
policeman said, ‘‘Are you sare you lost it 
here?’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ answered the searcher, 
‘T lost it in that dark alley.’’ ‘“Then why 
don’t you look for it up there?’’ The 
drunk replied, ‘“There is no light there!”’ 

I think the problems we undertake are 
sometimes similar to that incident. We 
undertake to accomplish our tasks where 
there is available light rather than going 
after the problem where it really is and 
finding out what we want to know. I 
would suggest that, in these community 
studies, whatever the cost of discourage- 
ment and disappointment, we do search 
up the dark alleys if necessary to discover 
the significant things for our communi- 
ties. 


None of these misuses or limitations 
would be so important were it not that 
che groups of the American Association of 
University Women in various communi- 
ties are in such a peculiarly fortunate posi- 
tion in undertaking some of the things 
that can be done. There is much of inter- 
est in watching the progress of the men’s 
civic clubs during the depression. Here 
were groups of men, leaders in their com- 
munities, with the purpose of undertak- 
ing, planning things for the service of the 
community; and so often, as we all know, 
during the periods of depression it meant 
taking lame boys to schools, planning 
annual picnics, and various things of that 
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nature, but not undertaking anything of 
far-reaching help. Now we might have 
expected that certain of these clubs would 
have enlarged their scope of activity and 
dug much deeper into the community dur- 
ing the depression. Actually what hap- 
pened in many communities was that 
they folded up and ceased to hold meet- 
ings and annual banquets. If it is true 
that many of these men’s civic clubs are 
primarily prosperity groups, it is also 
true that many groups of women want to 
go beyond this, and in the good years or 
lean years want to dig into the problems 
of the community at a somewhat differ- 
ent level. They are peculiarly equipped to 
do so because they are not caught to the 
same extent as the men’s civic clubs in 
various vested interests. One sometimes 
feels in watching men’s civic groups that 
they are so afraid of stepping on a fellow 
member's toes that they don’t walk at all. 
Women’s groups are fortunate in having 
more freedom. 

Now, to return to some of the uses of 
community studies. I am taking for 
granted many of the uses of pure fact- 
finding. It can lead us astray, as I have 
pointed out, bur it is also indispensable. 


Tae first main use of community studies 
I should like to speak of is the recogni- 
tion and annihilation of red herrings, or, 
stated in another way, the attempt to do 
exactly this thing I spoke of a minute ago, 
to dig under the labels under which some 
of the community issues are buried and 
try to get at the essentials. We might 
consider a few of these red herrings which 
have served, I believe, to divert attention 
from certain real issues and have quite 
extraneously prevented us from discover- 
ing where the problems lie. 

The first of these is the simple word 
‘“dole,’’ which, as Professor Gay of Har- 
vard said several years ago, prevented our 
directing attention to the problem of 
unemployment insurance, a consideration 
of what we wanted to do about it, because 
we were so sure that what we didn’t want 


to do was to adopt the British system. 
We were scared off by the word ‘‘dole’’ 
and evaded the whole issue until we 
could evade it no longer. To a large ex- 
tent we were blinded and diverted by a 
word. 


Aoruer ted herring of a similar sort is 
coming more and more to the fore: 
“common sense’’ in the schools. I sup- 
pose there is no one of us who wouldn't 
be perfectly content to have the whole ed- 
ucational system of the country directed 
by common sense and by nothing else, 
provided we were allowed to define com- 
mon sense; but, as frequently used in large 
and small communities throughout the 
country, I think at the present time this 
phrase is becoming increasingly a diver- 
sion of attention from central problems. 
There is “‘common sense’’ in regard to 
teachers’ salaries. ‘‘Obviously during a 
depression teachers’ salaries must come 
down.”’ And we all know how even with 
the waning of the depression they have 
often stayed down. It is ‘‘common sense”’ 
to increase teaching load as an economy 
measure. It is ‘‘common sense’ to drop 
some of the ‘‘fads and frills’’ that we 
have been taking on during the good 
years — music, art, research work, nurs- 
ery schools — many, indeed, of the edu- 
cational advances of the last quarter of a 
century. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is certainly the group of all 
groups to examine this slogan of ‘‘com- 
mon sense,’’ to see when it is only un- 
thinking economy in disguise and when 
it has any real value for the educational 
purposes of the schools. 

Another one of the red herrings Miss 
Ware has spoken of, namely, the ‘‘public 
interest."’ Few concepts can have more 
value than public interest if adequately 
defined, but the public interest is a label 
which any group can appropriate and 
which such a group as this needs to ex- 
amine to see where it applies and where 
it is limited. 
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We perhaps needn't pause on “‘radical- 
ism’’ and the “‘red peril,’’ which can so 
easily become red herrings, or on various 
clichés in regard to differences between 
men and women which can become eva- 
sions of a real understanding of the voca- 
tional problem presented to men and 
women and of any possible reallocation 
of function. 


Now, the elimination of any single one 
of these red herrings doesn’t point to a 
particular moral. Can we say, ‘“The term 
common sense or radicalism, or public 
interest, or economy, and so on covers up 
actual issues, therefore let us fight for 
their opposites’’? Not at all. I am only 
suggesting that groups of university 
women consider how to get these smoke 
screens cleared away in order to get 
closer to real problems in their com- 
munities. 


‘Kon second use of community studies is 
very closely related to this, and is, I 
believe, of great importance. This is to 
try to get a better understanding of cer- 
tain symbols to which we are very much 
accustomed, and by which we live in our 
American tradition, and to try to un- 
scramble the actual relationship between 
symbols and reality. We live constantly 
by beliefs which we don't stop to exam- 
ine, and the gap between many of these 
beliefs and reality is widening. In the 
good years it is very easy to accept the 
symbols without too much thought: the 
ladder of opportunity, a united city 
working as a unit for certain ends, Amer- 
ican Democracy, Christian charity, and 
so on. Without taking a cynical atti- 
tude or assuming any negative verdict in 
advance, it is extremely important for 
any group attempting to understand a 
community to take one by one those 
symbols by which every community 
lives, and try to see how closely they cor- 
respond to the reality beneath. 

Take this idea of the ‘‘ladder of oppor- 
tunity."’ We realize it has been pretty 


well shattered during the past six years, 
but do we realize the extent to which, 
even during the prosperous 1920's, certain 
age groups were being less and less em- 
ployed, and job opportunities becoming 
more and more restricted? Even during the 
prosperous ‘“‘good days,’’ a decreasing 
proportion of the population was finding 
employment; and even for those who did 
find jobs, the ladder of opportunity was 
constricted. It has become not one ladder 
but two. One is a short ladder with a few 
rungs. That goes up a little way from the 
floor of the plant and leads practically 
nowhere. The other ladder begins farther 
up and is based upon technical training 
and other requirements inaccessible to the 
man at the bottom. 

It would be highly valuable to examine 
the figures of your community in relation 
to job opportunity and promotion, to see 
the basic factors you have to work with 
there, and the reality back of the symbols 
by which we all think we are living. 


Tau there is this symbol of a united 
community that in many places is being 
played up harder than ever, to cover up 
certain gaps that appeared during the 
depression. A good many of us are famil- 
iar with the relief situation in some small 
cities where the farmers in the outlying 
counties are constantly wanting to cut 
down relief. They say, ‘‘Why can’t they 
support themselves in such and such a 
county?’’ and “‘The relief costs are way 
down in one county and in the adjoining 
county they are way up because we are 
supporting this population that won't 
work.’’ There you have a definite split- 
ting of interest. 

I mentioned the drive going on in many 
cities to lower teachers’ salaries, where 
teachers, perhaps for the first time, have 
felt themselves divergent from groups 
motivated primarily by economic inter- 
ests. There is the split between manu- 
facturers who have tried to keep their 
businesses going against great odds and 
sometimes at great costs during the de- 
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pression, and the working people in the 
factories who have been trying, with 
equal desperation, to hold their jobs. This 
gap, too, is apparently widening at pres- 
ent. 

I am not saying that any of these splits 
is permanent or necessarily an indication 
of the future, or that the city should nor 
be a unit. I am simply saying that it is 
essential to discover the basis for group 
differences which actually exist. 


Axoraz symbol that has come in for 
reéxamination, and can stand a good deal 
more, is our notion of Christian charity, 
individual, spontaneous charity, as over 
and against government relief. Again, 
most of the communities with which I 
have any familiarity have regarded the 
necessity to support perhaps one person 
in four on their relief rolls during the 
depression as a temporary thing which is 
eventually going to be a thing of the past. 
Then transient camps will be closed, so- 
cial service bureaus will restrict their 
activities, and so on, partly because the 
community does have so much Christian 
charity, so much desire to help the indi- 
viduals unfortunate in its midst, and feels 
that charity is the way to do it. We don’t 
want social insurance or relief based on 
taxation to take care of the able-bodied, 
we say, because individuals in distress 
are and should be cared for by Christian 
charity. We do not want to destroy char- 
acter and foster dependency in our popu- 
lation by a more general program of relief. 
Yet what has been happening in a good 
many communities even before the de- 
pression? They have become so organized, 
with the bankers and other leading citi- 
zens who know the people soliciting in 
the community fund drives, the factories, 
the schools, the homes, having such 
slogans as ““This factory is contributing 
100 per cent,’’ that during the week of 
collection of these funds the ring of the 
doorbell by the solicitor has very much 
the same sound as the ring of the tax 
collector, and the question has been 


raised, ‘‘Isn’t it just a difference in name 
but the same in character?”’ 

Another thing that requires considera- 
tion is the difference in attitude that 
grows up when the question shifts from a 
few people in a community needing help, 
to help needed on a large scale. I happen 
to have followed rather closely recently 
the newspapers in one small town, a town 
of 50,000, through the depression. When 
the town was first approached through 
the press about helping our brothers in 
need we were urged to have our houses 
painted, our garden tools repaired, and so 
on, in order to give jobs to the needy and 
unemployed. The story was told in the 
press of an old man who wandered into a 
restaurant. He was shabby and had every 
characteristic of indigent old age. He 
asked for a cup of coffee with which he 
was served. He fumbled in his pocket for 
a nickle and the waitress said, ‘‘We are 
not charging for coffee today.’ The editor 
printed this story and commented in an 
editorial, ‘I hope she wasn’t docked for 
that and I hope she has a seat in Heaven 
for her kindly deed.’’ That same editor 
was writing in his paper sometime later, 
“This town is sick and tired of support- 
ing people on its relief rolls who won't 
work; it would be a great relief to all of 
us if a plague would wipe them all out."’ 
That is tremendously significant. Those 
two attitudes exist side by side in a lot of 
us. We should think of the whole thing 
in terms of what actually is happening 
and not the labels we like to paste on the 
situation. 


O; PARTICULAR importance to us in at- 
tempting to unscramble symbols from 
reality is the situation in the schools. I 
have been much impressed recently, in 
reading a great many school bulletins 
and talking to a number of teachers 
throughout the country, with the extent 
to which emphasis is being placed on the 
individual child, that is, not the child 
for the curriculum but the curriculum for 
the child. This idea, which perhaps ten 










































years ago we would have thought con- 
fined to certain educational centers, is 
now becoming the stock in trade of an 
amazing number of schools. Of course this 
individual system may mean perhaps ten 
minutes a semester for counseling each 
child, and a teacher in a high school may 
be ‘educating for individual differences’’ 
170 personalities a day. However, the 
idea and aim are there. That sort of aim, I 
think, is directly contrary to a kind of 
centralized control growing up in our 
cities as certain of these splits in the city 
population have become more acute and 
different cities have been trying to main- 
tain their solidarity and their positions in 
competition with other cities. The situa- 
tion in many schools is something like 
this: During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war the notion of individual 
development came to the fore. Theschools 
swung rather free. The teachers and stu- 
dents branched out. The schools devel- 
oped certain independent values with 
emphasis on change, looking ahead, 
somewhat more than had been the case 
before. Now, gradually, the thing is 
tightening up as the communities are 
recapturing the schools. The time has 
perhaps gone when we could assume eas- 
ily as in the early colonial days, that the 
aims of community, church, school, and 
parent were identical. At the present time 
the schools have become a focus of con- 
flicting aims, and different groups are 
trying to harness the schools and capture 
them for their own ends, each with the 
best interests in the world, and each 
identified with its conception of the pub- 
lic welfare. Again it becomes important 
for this group to see what individual 
development means in a world like this, 
and to what extent the things people want 
of education individually are identical 
with what the community wants. 


A THIRD use of community study is re- 
lated to this whole question of change. 
The fact that we are living in a changing 
society need not be emphasized again. 
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I like an expression that Margaret Meade 
uses, ““The attitude we should use in 
training our children is not welcoming or 
resisting change but accepting it as a 
normal condition of life as the brook 
trout accepts the stream.’’ Rather than 
thinking of a static society we should 
think of a changing society as a natural 
medium, a normal condition of life. 


Ons of the changes going on at the 
present time is increasing urbanization, 
and I think it is of value in making studies 
in a particular community to try to ascer- 
tain the place it occupies in the trend 
toward urbanization. We don’t know 
what happens when communities grow in 
size. We do know that individuals grow 
somewhat more isolated; that bases of 
association become more formal; that 
people on higher income levels have more 
freedom of association than people on 
lower income levels; person-to-person 
association is lessened; people may be- 
come more susceptible to centralized 
controls and to shorthand slogans. It 
becomes important to consider where a 
particular community stands in relation 
to that process. Community studies can 
perform a definite function in checking 
this reliance on easy slogans and the 
creation of personal devils and in direct- 
ing attention to what Mr. L. K. Frank 
has called, “‘Society as the patient.’’ It is 
so easy either to dismiss entirely any 
situation that we dislike or think is 
wrong or to create a personal devil and 
pin everything on that. There is the 
C.1.0., and the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, or the immediate political set-up 
in a given community on an industrial 
situation, or a person who has suddenly 
become a “trouble maker.’’ We get the 
idea that we can dismiss a situation by 
either pinning a slogan on it, or pinning 
a slogan on a person. 

One is tremendously impressed in many 
communities by the extent to which they 
have become, even with the passing of 
the depression, fear-ridden communities 
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— fear on the part of business groups of 
what social legislation is going to do, 
and what inflation is going to do; fear on 
the part of teachers of pressure from some 
organized group; fear of working-men to 
join unions for fear they will lose their 
jobs — different groups in the commu- 
nity more and more looking with wary 
eyes at each other and at the future. 


Now, if there is anything in this at- 
tempt to unscramble the symbols from 
reality as I have suggested, I think this 
group in studying communities can do 
an enormous amount by showing where 
certain basic realities have to be met, 
pleasant or unpleasant, or by helping 
different groups in the community to 
walk up to them without fear. My sister, 
who is a Statistician, says that the first 
thing she has to do with her students is 
to get them over being afraid of an 
equation. A group of university-trained 
women approaching a study of a com- 
munity can do an enormous amount to 
show where fear is well grounded in a 


situation to be faced with courage, 
and where it is a ‘“‘bogey-man"’ to be 
exorcised. 


No oNE Of us needs to be reminded of the 
importance of the kinds of questions that 
we are discussing here this afternoon. 
With whatever courage we may face the 
future, for us and for our children, many 
of these problems, which a few years ago 
were relatively unreal, we now realize 
cannot be evaded; and the role of a group 
of this sort, in leading and guiding com- 
munities through these problems, is 
highly significant. The temptation at the 
outset is, because of their difficulty, to 
paint some problems too small and too 
trivial. It may sound sentimental, but I 
think one thing a group of women like 
this can do is to lift the perspective on 
some of these problems. I have been re- 


minded occasionally during these days 


when we were all so full of perplexities of 
the words of the psalmist: ‘I cried unto 
the Lord in my distress; He answered my 
prayer and set me in a large place.”’ 















































































The Continuing Crisis 
in Education «+++ 


HE financial crisis in the affairs of 
the schools has considerably less- 
ened. While no complete figures are 
available as yet, it may be estimated 
that the operating funds of the schools 
are now about 5 per cent above those 
available in 1935. This would bring 
us back about one fifth of the way to 
the 1929 level — little enough gain, but 
better than nothing. By and large, with 
the exception of an adequate federal 
program and the further exception of 
disgraceful educational conditions in a 
few cities, the financial affairs of the 
schools are decidedly on the up-grade. 
But the financial crisis in our schools, 
severe as it was, has been followed by 
another one, more critical because it is 
less obvious. Education has weathered 
the financial storm only to encounter 
other dangers. It is to the crisis of 
control rather than the crisis of finance 
that my remarks will be directed. The 
American people have apparently won 
another bitter struggle to guarantee 
that their schools shall be financially 
free, that they shall be open to all 
children without tuition, and that a 
reasonable amount of money shall be 
available for operating them. But we 
are now confronted with the question 
as to whether our schools can remain 
intellectually free from the control of 
narrow political and partisan interests. 
If we must choose between a school 
system starved for financial support and 
yet free from political or partisan 
domination, on the one hand, and on 








Threats to Intellectual Freedom Are 
More Dangerous than Financial Cuts 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


the other hand, a school system on 
which billions are lavished and yet 
which remains intellectually enslaved, 
let us have the faith and the courage 
to choose the school of poverty and 
freedom. A school with miserable 
fiscal support can at least do little 
harm; an enslaved school system is the 
first and most deadly weapon of 
tyranny. It is most important that our 
schools should be financed properly; it 
is even more important that whatever 
money we do spend be used to maintain 
a system that is truly free in the intel- 
lectual sense. 


Bor what is freedom as applied to a 
public school? Can it mean that no 
one shall control our schools? When 
we ask that the schools be left free, we 
surely do not mean that in the ultimate 
analysis the people and their repre- 
sentatives in boards of education should 
not have authority over the conduct of 
the schools. We do mean, however, 
that this authority shall be exerted 
only in the long-range public interesr, 
and that it shall not interfere with 
honest efforts to be impartial and 
realistic in teaching, or with the detail 
of an effective administration of the 
educational process. 

The effort to extend political con- 
trol over education is not limited to 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools; the same trend is clearly evi- 
dent in colleges and universities. With- 
in the last quarter century, and espe- 
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cially since 1929, a tendency has 
developed which places the governing 
boards of state colleges, normal schools, 
and universities more or less completely 
under the control of state executive 
officials. In one state, Virginia, the 
governor of the state possesses power 
over the state higher educational sys- 
tem to such a degree that he is author- 
ized to approve or veto the action of 
the governing boards before any new 
or additional courses of study may be 
introduced. This is an extreme case, 
but it illustrates a trend which has 
dangerous possibilities.! 


Taere are cogent reasons why the 
schools should not be made a mere 
appendage to the work of the city 
government, nor the colleges to the 
state governments. Some of these rea- 
sons have recently been stated in a 
report by the Educational Policies 
Commission.? I shall draw heavily 
upon this report in the discussion at 
this point. 

A school board or a board of college 
trustees responsible for the general 
policies of education has contacts with 
society and power over individuals 
that are different from and more com- 
pelling than those assigned, for in- 
stance, to a commission which regu- 
lates railway rates or passes upon the 
trade practices of given industries. It 
must be admitted that, from the point 
of view of finance, education is one 
among many public services associated 
with the rising standards of civiliza- 
tion. As a people we demand better 
roads, more adequate water supply, 


1McNeely, John H. Authority of State Executive 
Agencies over Higher Education. U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1936, 
No. 15. Washington, D. C. Government Printing 
Office, 1936. 53 pp. 

2 National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence, Educational Policies Commission. 
The Unique Function of Education in American De- 
mocracy. Washington, D. C. The Commission, 
January 1937. 129 pp. 


improved public health administration, 
hospitals, public works, and other serv- 
ices deemed essential. Like education, 
these services usually call for public 
support and for taxation, and it is only 
natural that a certain competition has 
sprung up among them for financial 
support. In the case of this competition 
there has sprung up a movement for 
economy and efficiency through con- 
solidation of administrative agencies. 


'W tra most of the demands of the lead- 
ers in this movement, those who advocate 
a free school system are entirely sympa- 
thetic. The interest in placing the public 
service on a merit and non-political basis, 
the desire to secure adequate returns for 
the expenditure of tax funds, the need for 
just and equitable methods of taxation, 
the importance of budgeting in the 
affairs of all public agencies, the desir- 
ability of eliminating wasteful duplica- 
tion — all of these and many other 
reforms urged by the experts in govern- 
mental organization receive the hearty 
endorsement of educational leaders. But 
there are some extremists who would go 
so far as to make education a mere 
branch of the general administration, 
headed by a single political officer and 
financed as a division of the general 
budget. This proposal, advocated on the 
grounds of economy and efficiency, is a 
subtle and often unrecognized attack 
upon the degree of independence which 
the schools in a free country must 
possess. 


Ix ASKING that the schools be independ- 
ent there is no denial of democracy. No 
public agency, least of all the schools, 
should be placed beyond the reach of the 
popular verdict. Democracy does require 
that the judgment of the people must 
prevail with respect to their schools as 
with respect to all their other institu- 
tions, but democracy requires equally 
that this popular judgment be a mature 
one. The rights and the liberties of the 

































American people and their basic institu- 
tions are not placed at the disposal of 
the political party which happens to 
carry a single political election. Legal 
safeguards for the schools are intended 
not to check but to serve the deliberate 
purposes of democracy, and to guarantee 
the competent discharge of its functions. 
Democracy is the middle of the road 
between government by plebiscite and 
government by privilege, and the basic 
institutions of a democracy such as the 
schools need to be protected against both 
extremes. The autonomy so guaranteed 
does not cut education off from society or 
from the long-run judgments of the 
American people. In urging that school 
boards and school systems continue to 
occupy a position of independence apart 
from other municipal agencies, we seek 
merely a protection against the pressure 
of active and vociferous minorities and 
even against temporary majorities which 
secure control of the executive and legis- 
lative departments at particular moments 
on issues other than those of educa- 
tion. 


Tamax are additional special grounds 
for vigorously supporting educational 
independence. First, with respect to sci- 
entific subjects of instruction, education 
is in fact independent of political action 
at the polls. The swings of popular 
majorities do not affect the validity of 
the multiplication table, nor can a Re- 
publican or Socialist administration re- 
peal that law of gravity which has been 
operating under Democratic control. In 
these fields of science and well-ordered 
fact, no matter how able political execu- 
tives may be, they cannot control the 
general principles of educational policy. 

Second, in the domain of the humani- 
ties — literature, art, and economics — 
for example, the subject matter is less 
exact than it is in the natural sciences. 
But even here there are large bodies of 
authentic and exact knowledge which no 
political party can repeal. Political au- 
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thorities may disregard the facts of 
economics, but in the long run these facts 
will set limits to their operations. 


Lump, in such subjects as history and 
economics, ideas foreign to the present 
thought of the community will inevi- 
tably come, unless the subjects are de- 
liberately distorted. For example, it 
would be impossible to teach European 
history truthfully without considering 
the feudal system of economic organiza- 
tion. It is equally impossible to teach 
European history truthfully without 
considering the capitalistic system of 
economic organization. It is equally im- 
possible to teach European history truth- 
fully without considering the commu- 
nistic theory of economic organization. 
To state and describe such theories and 
practices with exactness requires a spirit 
foreign to the disputes of partisanship; 
the ablest student of the subject will 
admit his own fallibility. Such instruc- 
tion cannot be carried on properly unless 
the schools are free from political controls 
of all kinds. 

Finally, education carries responsibili- 
ties which outrun the fortunes of annual 
elections, the ups and downs of partisan 
politics, the twists and turns of public 
opinion. Education is rooted in eternity 
despite its proper affiliation with the 
events of the day. It is concerned with all 
the interests which shape society and 
government and which enrich the life of 
the individual. The very nature of such 
obligations accords to public education 
in the United States a special position of 
independence among the services of 
government. 

It is for reasons such as these that 
educational leadership strenuously op- 
poses even the slightest interference in 
the management of schools by political 
interests. It is not that the schools are 
above and beyond the popular control, 
but that the schools must be given a 
place apart from other institutions where 
the popular control may operate judi- 
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ciously and deliberately and without 
reference to other issues not connected 
with education. 


Aoruer attack on the freedom of the 
schools is to be found in the current wave 
of legislation advocating the enactment 
of special loyalty oaths for teachers and 
similar types of control over the public 
schools. All of these efforts invade di- 
rectly or indirectly the independence and 
freedom that American schools must 
maintain if they are to serve adequately 
a democratic society, which in itself is 
the best example and the only guarantee 
of freedom. We cannot bar freedom from 
the schools and teachers and expect it to 
function in the lives of children and adults. 


Many sincere and intelligent people 
have been led to acquiesce in the suppres- 
sion of academic freedom. Their failure to 
defend this part of their democratic 
heritage is due largely to a misunder- 
standing of the reasons why we maintain 
at public expense a universal system of 
education in the United States. In some 
parts of the world education is merely a 
device for filling the mind with selected 
information and viewpoints. But Ameri- 
can education has a more strenuous 
function. It seeks to free the mind, not to 
bind it; it seeks to create tolerance, not 
smug self-satisfaction; it seeks to sow the 
seeds of independent thinking which are 
the only guarantors of progress. The 
effort to keep teachers and the schools out 
of the current of affairs arises from the 
mistaken notion that schools should be 
cloistered institutions, impractical, un- 
important. In one sense of the word, the 


purpose of ‘‘academic’’ freedom is to 
make the schools less *‘academic.”’ 


To SUMMARIZE: Disturbing recent events 
remind us of the necessity for assuring to 
education, public and private, higher 
and lower, a degree of security and free- 
dom. The schools do not seek, nor should 
they have, a position of irresponsibility 
to the public will. Teachers and other 
school officials do object, on broad prin- 
ciples, to having teaching and adminis- 
trative positions turned into the spoils of 
office; to the intervention of legislative 
and administrative authorities, mainly 
engrossed in other business, in educa- 
tional matters; to threats and inquisitions 
and reprisals; to the partisan management 
of the purchase of educational books and 
supplies; to the location of school build- 
ings with respect to the advantage of real 
estate projects. 

Educators ask for legal protection 
against all such invasions. But statutes, 
important as they are, are insufficient. 
Educational institutions must be sup- 
ported in their necessary form of auton- 
omy by the determined spirit of intelli- 
gent individuals and civic-minded organ- 
izations. The greatest danger, in fact, 
comes not from the absence of proper 
legislation nor from any overt public act. 
The great danger is that our freedom in 
education may be allowed to go by de- 
fault. Let it not be said that these alarms 
are without warrant. Let us remind our- 
selves that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, that every tyranny begins with 
tyranny over the mind of man, and that 
no nation can remain free while its 
schools are enslaved. 























































The Strategic Role 
of the Consumer...» 


HE consumer needs no introduction to 

members of the A.A.U.W., for the 
study of consumer problems was the 
starting point from which the social 
studies program of the Association de- 
veloped. This paper does not propose to 
go over ground familiar to us all, but 
rather to inquire into some of the impli- 
cations of our concern with consumer 
problems, and to see what lies beyond 
the interest of so many branches in this 
approach. 

It is natural that the consumer interest 
should have been our starting point in 
the Association, because the problems 
of the consumer are so immediate and 
daily. After all, we all have that morning 
marketing to do; between breakfast and 
lunch and supper we can’t forget very 
many of our problems as consumers; as 
consumers we are all immediately in 
touch with the economic process. Our 
starting point is right there, in our daily 
problems at home. But that is not our 
stopping point, for when we dig back of 
our immediate problems as consumers, we 
find ourselves involved in the whole 
network of social and economic relation- 
ships. Our immediate, day-to-day, gro- 
cery-store problems look rather small in 
comparison to the broad questions of 
social welfare that call for solution. Yet 
as we pursue the problems which we face 
as consumers, we find ourselves consider- 
ing the broadest of all problems, — the 
structure of our economic society and the 
question whether our democratic insti- 
tutions Can survive. 


Dollars-and-Cents Economies Are Not 
the Whole of the Consumer's Problem 


By CAROLINE F. WARE 


On the surface, the consumer problem 
is one of health and safety, and of stretch- 
ing our dollars to make it possible for us 
all to put bacon and eggs on the break- 
fast table and shoes on the children’s feet. 
Even these surface aspects involve prob- 
lems of government action and of public 
policy. Representatives of this organiza- 
tion and other women’s organizations have 
been struggling for the past four years to 
secure the passage of a food and drug bill 
which will meet the need for health 
protection in an up-to-date way. The 
existing act, passed thirty years ago, is 
antiquated. It simply prescribes that 
nothing false or misleading shall appear 
on the labels of drugs. It doesn’t touch 
advertising. It doesn’t apply to cosmetics. 
Thirty years ago, there were no radios, 
and lipsticks were not a mark of respecta- 
bility. The fight for an adequate food 
and drug act still goes on. 

Our Association has been working, too, 
on the problem of stretching the consum- 
er’s dollar. Some of us, in our local com- 
munities, have secured and supported 
adequate regulation and inspection of 
scales and measures by local agencies. 
Many of us have been working to secure 
more adequate information for consumers 
as to the quality of the things we buy. 
The A.A.U.W. is represented on various 
committees that are trying to develop 
standard specifications and quality label- 
ing for consumer goods. Recent progress 
in this field is beginning to give us some 
encouragement that we may eventually 
be able to know whether the can of 
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tomatoes priced thirteen cents has more 
and better tomatoes in it than the can 
priced ten cents. At the present time, it 
is pretty much a grab bag. We hope 
some day to have a basis for comparing 
the values of vacuum cleaners costing 
ten or fifteen or twenty dollars with 
those costing fifty. 

Some few of us have been concerned 
with the problem of prices and have tried 
to discover how we can know whether 
we are paying a reasonable and economic 
price for goods, even when we can deter- 
mine quality. We have found that this 
question leads straight to an analysis of 
the whole structure of our commercial 
society, and to a recognition of what 
Professor Lynd has aptly dubbed the 
“private ownership of the consumer by 
business.”’ 


In American society today, there is a 
great tendency to identify the interests of 
society with the interests of the seller, 
and to take it for granted that if the 
interests of all the people who make and 
sell things are served, we shall all be well 
served. That attitude goes pretty far 
back in our traditions; it rests on a dis- 
trust of the person who is concerned with 
living and using, rather than with pro- 
ducing and selling. Professor Lynd sug- 
gests that future ages may look back to 
the private ownership of the consumer 
by business as we look back to the days 
of the private ownership of women by 
their husbands. But for the present, we 
accept the producer's and seller's interests 
so completely that we often leave little 
room for our common sense. 

The inadequacies of the Food and Drug 
Act have been recognized for years and 
years. It is well known that there are 
preparations on the market which can 
make people blind or which are physi- 
cally injurious to children. We should be 
shocked if we heard an undertaker wish- 
ing for a smallpox epidemic because it 
would improve his business, yet we are 
not shocked that these unhealthful prod- 


ucts are freely sold. The manufacturers 
are respected citizens who go about their 
business daily without concern. 


Carta kinds of outright gypping 
shock us. It is startling to have a college 
student say, ‘‘My father runs a gyp store, 
and he is mighty smart. I have seen him 
sell a pair of pants that were green in 
front and yellow and faded behind, and 
I have seen him sell a coat with only one 
sleeve — just slipped his arm in and out 
of the good sleeve quickly so that the 
man didn’t notice the other side. I myself 
have sold a man five fountain pens to 
decorate his front pocket when he 
couldn't even sign his name.’’ That sort 
of cheating makes us gasp — and then 
we dismiss it as an exception, found at the 
bottom of the social and economic scale. 
But fundamentally the same situation 
confronts us at the other end of the scale. 
A case argued before the United States 
Supreme Court this past spring concerned 
a tax on sub-machine guns. When one of 
the justices interposed a question, ‘‘Aren’t 
those the guns which are used by gang- 
sters?’’ the lawyer replied, ‘“That is not 
relevant to the case."’ The machine gun 
manufacturer claimed that the tax was 
an interference with legitimate business, 
and even the government lawyer who de- 
fended the tax could not make use of the 
fact that sub-machine guns were gang- 
sters’ weapons. He had to treat the guns 
as legitimate business and simply show 
that the tax was not discriminatory. 

The Federal Trade Commission's pro- 
tection against unfair competition rests 
on the same assumptions. ‘‘Unfairness,”’ 
according to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, is unfairness between competi- 
tors, not the unfairness of business to the 
consumer. If an entire industry engages 
in certain practices that are injurious to 
the consumer, that is just too bad. It 
isn’t unfair competition, because they 
all are doing it. 

These illustrations are not cited to 
indicate that business in itself is bad or 
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that business men are cheaters. The sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that a society 
which identifies the interest of the seller 
with the interest of the whole society 
contains in itself the seeds of the patent 
medicine racket, the gyp store, the sub- 
machine gun business. 


Suca problems as these, potentially de- 
structive in any society, have become 
much more serious in recent years as pro- 
duction has become more complicated 
and control more centralized. Our grand- 
mothers had a basis for judging the qual- 
ity of a piece of woolen cloth, for they 
probably made woolen cloth on their 
own looms. But what can we know of 
the quality of synthetic fabrics out of 
which our clothes are made today, or 
the intricacies of vacuum cleaners, or 
even the contents of a can of peas? Our 
grandparents could bargain with the 
peddler or storekeeper over the price of 
the things they bought. With few ex- 
ceptions, we pay the prices asked or go 
without; our bargaining power as indi- 
vidual consumers has been reduced to 
nothing. Nor can we rely on competition 
to assure us of fair prices. If we go to buy 
a typewriter, for instance, we find that 
four companies control practically the 
entire industry, that each puts out a 
series of models almost identical in form 
as between companies and identical in 
price, and that the machines of one of 
these apparently competing companies 
are actually made in the factory of one 
of the other companies. If we buy ciga- 
rettes, we pay the same for ‘‘competing”’ 
brands, and so on through many of the 
products in daily use. In a wide variety 
of ways, prices are established by pro- 
ducers without the check of real com- 
petition and without any chance of bar- 
gaining on the part of consumers. This 
situation has been further intensified in 
recent months since the courts have al- 
lowed manufacturers to set the price at 
which retailers must sell the manufac- 
turer’s products to consumers. 


N our complicated industrial society 

today, the ownership of the consumer 
by business carries with it a threat to the 
very foundations of our economy. The 
basic economic question today is, ‘Are 
our children going to be able to find jobs?”’ 
For seven years, boys and girls have had 
the doors closed against them; those of us 
who are teachers and mothers know very 
well what that means. The question of 
how long it is going to go on depends 
upon whether we find a way to use our 
economic resources and our man power in 
this country. The country is underbuilt as 
far as decent housing is concerned. It is 
under-supplied with essential goods. We 
have the resources and man power to 
produce the things we need. Yet we do 
not produce them, and our young people 
cannot find work. 

The position of the consumer bears a 
direct relation to this situation. Modern 
industry, as now constituted, rests on a 
three-legged support, business, labor, 
and the consumer. All are involved in the 
process of producing and distributing 
goods. If industry is run for business alone 
and all the pressure comes from business, 
a minor share, naturally, will go to labor 
and as much as possible will be extracted 
from the consumer; business will get 
what it can out of the labor-business 
relationship and out of the business- 
consumer relationship. If labor takes 
part, but presses only for higher wages, 
workers will tend to get larger money 
wages out of the business-labor relation- 
ship; but if prices are correspondingly 
increased, the effect of higher wages is 
counteracted. At the time that the major 
steel companies granted contracts and 
wage increases to labor in the spring of 
1937, the expected additions to wages 
were estimated at from 112 to 180 million 
dollars a year, while estimates of the 
effect of the accompanying price increases 
ran from 220 to 375 million. 

The consumer is on the receiving end of 
the price relationship. From the trend of 
the times, it is apparent that strong 
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pressure from the consumer is needed to 
balance the pressure of business, and the 
price reaction to the pressure of labor. 
Without consumer pressure, the chance 
of achieving a well-running economic 
system in which our children can find 
jobs seems slight. 


Tas ownership of the consumer by busi- 
ness carries a threat to our political as 
well as to our economic structure. It looks 
like a long way from our concern about 
the Food and Drug Act and quality stand- 
ards to the question, ‘‘Can democratic 
institutions survive in America?’’ but 
that question grows very directly out of 
the relation between the consumer and 
business. Exclusive of farming, about 
half of the business in the country is in 
the hands of two hundred corporations; 
it is these corporations, with enormous 
concentrated power, who ‘“‘own’’ the 
consumers of this country. In this fact 
alone lies a major threat to American 
democracy. But more fundamental still 
are the methods which business uses over 
against the consumer to prevent the con- 
sumer from being an independent and 
intelligent member of society. 

The advertisers know well how to play 
on our fears, how to encourage our day 
dreaming, how to keep us from being 
critical. It is their business to do just that. 
They have developed very extensively 
the technique of making us do things 
because we have some pleasant or un- 
pleasant association, rather than because 
we have thought the matter out. We 
smoke a particular cigarette because it is 
associated with a battleship or a pretty 





face; a particular brand of gasoline calls 
to mind the phrase ‘‘happy motoring,” 
and so forth. Through movies, radio, 
press, and billboards we are bombarded 
constantly with pressures that are de- 
signed to manipulate us, not to make us 
think. The intent is to make us spend 
money willy-nilly. We shall be fortunate 
if it does not carry farther. 


Over democratic institutions presuppose 
us to be intelligent individuals who can 
examine issues and can act rationally. 
Our academic institutions, our training 
in scientific procedures, our rational 
processes, are directed toward this end. 
But our economic institutions are operat- 
ing on another principle, the principle of 
manipulation. The question is, *‘How 
long can our academic institutions, rest- 
ing upon free inquiry, and our political 
institutions, resting upon democratic 
procedures, stand up to this kind of pres- 
sure in the economic sphere?”’ It is worth 
remembering that countries ruled by 
dictators have departments of propaganda 
whose job is to duplicate in the political 
sphere what our advertisers do in the 
economic area, — make the public stop 
thinking, stop reasoning, and act on the 
basis of associated ideas, not logical 
thought. 

The A.A.U.W. assumed leadership in 
tackling the narrower aspects of the con- 
sumer problem. It is even more fitting that 
we, university women trained to use our 
minds, should be profoundly concerned 
with those broader aspects of the con- 
sumer problem which involve the basic 
character of our American society. 




















































































































































































Adult Education — 
A World Movement .. 


Y PURPOSE today is to describe to 
M you an old movement with a new 
impetus. It is necessary neither to tell 
you what adult education is nor to estab- 
lish its antiquity. There is probably no 
organization of national scope which, 
for a longer period than this Association, 
has recognized fully the implications of 
its responsibilities for the continuing 
education of its adult membership. You 
were pioneers in extending this recogni- 
tion and I bow to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women not only as 
exceedingly early protagonists of the idea 
of adult education in the United States 
but as admirably consistent practicers 
of the idea in the half century that has 
followed. 

But it is of the present-day manifesta- 
tions of adult education that we are to 
speak today — manifestations that are as 
broad as life itself. For adult education 
is a part of life — not something set aside 
for detached consideration in a certain 
few adolescent years. Adult education is 
utilized by all sorts of people in all sorts 
of places, but for one great end or objec- 
tive — the improvement of human beings 
so that their lives may be enriched and 
their outlook broadened. Whether the 
education provided is of the crassest ma- 
terialistic nature or whether it deals 
with the philosophical characteristics of 
the good life, its motives need not be 
inquired into. All knowledge is good. A 
truly educational process, regardless of 
its motive, enriches the experience of 
living. 


Enthusiasm for Post-School Study 
Takes Varied Forms in Many Lands 


By MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


I wish to take you with me today ona 
rapid, sketchy trip round the world of 
adult education. It will be a jumpy 
journey, erratic, incomplete, and neces- 
sarily superficial. But it may serve to give 
you some of the rough outlines of a pic- 
ture of adult education as a world move- 
ment. What I shall try to do is to give 
you a series of snapshots caught by the 
eye of the candid camera. I shan’t try 
to be inclusive and I shall avoid statistics 
as much as possible. What we wish to 
see are main outlines. Let us travel 
westward! 


Hawatt 

In Honolulu, under the auspices of 
the University of Hawaii, educators from 
that group of American-owned islands 
will gather shortly for a discussion of 
the program to be offered adults in the 
midst of as fascinatingly complex a racial 
situation as exists anywhere under the 
American flag. The dominant whites, 
greatly outnumbered by Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and native Hawaiians, recognize 
that their peace and safety depend largely 
upon an understanding of American civi- 
lization on the part of the polyglot 
peoples that make up Hawaii today. 
The economic problems of this far-flung 
dependency are acute; the psychological 
and social problems arising out of the 
admixture of races are even more com- 
pelling. Possible disaster can be avoided 
only through education of the masses. 
How is it to be done? Health education, 
literacy, social problems, labor problems, 
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industrial problems — all call for atten- 
tion. The adult Hawaiian, of whatever 
racial background, must learn patience, 
tolerance, and forbearance through un- 
derstanding. That adult education deals 
with life problems is clearly demonstrated 
here. 


Philippine Islands 

Let us take ship again to the west. 
Those of you who have read Dr. Heiser’s 
Odyssey of an American Doctor will realize 
the extent to which health safeguards, 
particularly in tropical countries, are de- 
pendent upon public understanding and 
hence upon public or adult education. 
The thrilling story of the tireless advance 
against disease is a chronicle of one educa- 
tional triumph after another. The more 
civilized of the Filipinos learn quickly, 
and mass education among them has 
proceeded rapidly. But among the less 
civilized mountain peoples of the Philip- 
pines the process is retarded. The high 
degree of illiteracy is one primary de- 
terrent. Many of the tribal dialects have 
never been reduced to writing. Among 
these tribal peoples there is at work an 
educational missionary, a scholar who is 
giving his life to make literate and there- 
fore teachable a large section of the Is- 
lands’ population. 


India 

I can point to numerous counterparts 
of this missionary in India. Two men 
came to my Class at Teachers College, 
Columbia, several years ago. They were 
missionaries home from India on a year’s 
leave, each with a realization that an 
educational task for the well-being of 
his people must necessarily precede 
evangelization. In the light of their ex- 
perience, they constructed programs in 
New York — programs drawn up in con- 
ference with teachers and leaders of far 
different types of adults, it is true. But 
these programs worked, upon their re- 
turn to India. Adult interests and adult 
psychologies evidently do not differ 





greatly as between Americans and East 
Indians. In British India the government, 
aided to some extent by private agencies, 
is addressing itself to the monumental 
task of overcoming illiteracy in a popula- 
tion of 140,000,000 illiterates. Some 
200,000 are enrolled in adult schools. 
Lectures, the cinema, demonstrational 
methods, all are being used. A definite 
program of library development has been 
adopted. 


China 

The new Chinese nationalistic move- 
ment, chiefly interpreted by our news- 
papers in terms of war lords and their 
machinations, has its educational base. 
Many young Chinese men and women, 
trained in this country and in other 
democracies of the West, are doing earnest 
work of high social import in their own 
old country, now seemingly awakening 
to new social impulses. And most of 
this work is adult educational in nature. 
In this connection, I should tell briefly 
the story of James Y. C. Yen — ‘“‘Jimmy”’ 
Yen as he is known in many parts of the 
world. A graduate of Yale University, 
Yen has started in one important section 
of China the so-called “Chinese Mass 
Education Movement.” This is an effort 
to reduce to writing for the first time the 
spoken dialect of large sections of the 
Chinese population —a_ simplification 
task of the greatest complexity. Success 
has been achieved, however, and young 
Chinese teachers have gone forth into 
the countryside where, village by village, 
in cooperation with the village elders, 
writing and reading are taught to eager 
groups of Chinese men and women hith- 
erto cut off from written enlightenment 
by their gross illiteracy. The success of 
this movement seems assured. 

There is a China Association for Adult 
Education founded in 1931 with thirty- 
seven affiliated groups and an experimen- 
tal center maintained at Loyang, Honan, 
operated in cooperation with the pro- 
vincial bureau of education. The various 
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provincial colleges of education include 
adult education in their responsibilities, 
and people’s institutes, reading-rooms, 
public lectures, scientific art and art 
exhibits, and even vocational counsel 
and guidance enter into the program. 
To an amazing extent, occidental pat- 
terns of adult education have crept into 
the far places of the world, carried there, 
without doubt, by an extensive system 
of exchange fellowships. 


Japan 

Let us back-track a bit to modernized, 
aggressive Japan, facing economic prob- 
lems of great magnitude. Here, since the 
World War, a government-subsidized and 
well-organized program of adult educa- 
tion or “‘social education’’ has come into 
being. This program contains most of 
the elements found in British and Ameri- 
can adult education, even to the subjects 
offered and the agencies offering them. 

In 1929 the Ministry of Education or- 
ganized the Bureau of Social Education, 
within which was created a division 
relating to adult education. The universi- 
ties, the technical schools, and the pro- 
vincial governments have established 
evening lecture courses, civic education is 
given generous attention, and some four 
thousand housewives are attending moth- 
ers’ courses. Japan’s great concern with 
industry has resulted in an emphasis 
on wage-earners’ education. The Japa- 
nese Workers’ Educational Association 
has thirty thousand members, a monthly 
paper is issued, and lecture courses are 
held. This body has been patterned upon 
the British Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation. 


Australia and New Zealand 

In both Australia and New Zealand 
the workers’ education movement has 
become well established. The provincial 
universities in both countries cooperate 
closely with the workers’ groups. Tu- 
torial classes, resembling those in Great 
Britain, are general in the large centers. 


Both of these countries are predomi- 
nantly agricultural in nature, and their 
problems are singularly like those in the 
western part of the United States. One 
interesting manifestation has been the so- 
called *‘box scheme,’ which originated 
in New Zealand and is also being carried 
out successfully in Western Australia. 
This is a device whereby sets of lecture 
notes, drama books, art prints, and 
gramophone records, all contained in a 
box, are sent from rural community to 
rural community on circuit where groups 
regularly meet from week to week for 
the enjoyment and discussion of their 
contents. 


Arabia 

Let us now cross the wide expanse of 
the Indian Ocean, privileging ourselves 
to go in two directions at once on our 
mythical trip. Let us touch for a moment 
at Arabia and view the social organiza- 
tion — for it has its educational implica- 
tions — of the wandering nomads of the 
desert. The nomads are clan members in 
the traditional Scottish sense. Each clan 
has its tribal council, which is the seat 
of judgment and the social club of all 
the men of the clan. It is called the “‘coffee 
hearth’’ and has been designated the 
university of the desert. Discussion here 
moves at will, somewhat in the manner 
of the old-time New England town meet- 
ing. The cultural content of the program 
is provided by the story-teller or the 
singer, his contributions sometimes ex- 
tending for hours. Anyone who has read 
Colonel Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom will recall the keen interest of this 
soldier-scholar in the adult education of 
the desert. 


South Africa 

Our other option in crossing the Indian 
Ocean is to land at Durban on the east 
coast of South Africa. Here our adult 
education movement is in its very be- 
ginnings, although a Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association has been established 
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both in Johannesburg and in Durban 
since 1916. Natives, as a result of the 
Color Act, cannot take part. A year ago 
the Durban Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation called together the first adult 
education conference in South Africa. 
The movement includes the elements that 
are prominent in our own adult educa- 
tion movement in the United States, 
namely, the libraries, university exten- 
sion, technical colleges, agricultural com- 
munities, social-work groups, the sum- 
mer schools, arts and crafts groups, radio, 
and films. 

Again we find, as in India, notable 
efforts being made to overcome illiteracy 
among the natives. Courses of lectures for 
natives alone have been formed and 
tutors have been assigned to them. These 
efforts are mainly in the rural districts. 
The urban native does not fare so well. 


The Balkan States 

Let us enter Europe by the back door, 
traveling rapidly, for there is much terri- 
tory to cover. 

Turkey, since the war, has commenced 
the monumental task of overcoming il- 
literacy between the ages of sixteen and 
forty. Rapid progress has been made. 
Night schools giving classes in simple 
arithmetic, hygiene, civics, and reading 
have sprung up all over the country. 
Traveling teachers are used in rural areas. 
Reading-rooms and traveling libraries 
are supplemented by the wide distribu- 
tion of pamphlet materials. Folk schools 
are coming into being. 

In Jugoslavia an agricultural population 
is gradually being offered an opportunity 
to take part in people’s universities. The 
women’s movement is prominent and 
household courses have resulted. Activi- 
ties are mainly confined as yet to the 
larger centers, but the government is 
gradually extending adult education, 
through library reading-rooms, educa- 
tional films, and radio broadcasting, to 
the rural peasant population. The horrors 
of past wars still rest heavily upon the 
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peasanthood, yet in Jugoslavia and in its 
neighbors, Bulgaria and Rumania, em- 
bryonic adult education movements of 
real worth are under way. 

In Greece, Athens Municipal School has 
been thrown open in the evenings for 
the education of illiterate working 
women. The National Council of Women 
of Greece has brought about this liberal 
move. 

In Rumania, the government, in addi- 
tion to the operation of its literacy pro- 
gram, has organized an educational pro- 
gram within the army, and a government 
board of agriculture is providing ma- 
chinery through which rural adult educa- 
tion is offered. The Bucharest Athenaeum, 
organized in 1888, has spread its influ- 
ence to many other towns; and lectures, 
concerts, art exhibitions, and library 
collections are being established. 

In Bulgaria, there exists the chitalishta, 
organized in the time of Turkish domi- 
nation and dedicated to the principles of 
political liberation and ecclesiastical 
emancipation from the Greek Church. 
Over two thousand chitalishtas provide 
for town and country lectures, library 
facilities, musical entertainments, and 
plays. 

In Hungary, as early as 1867 the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction established 
associations for culture of the people 
through the provincial centers. Later, 
popular lectures and free lyceums were 
organized, and after the war Hungary 
developed people’s high schools, pat- 
terned on the Scandinavian model. Uni- 
versity extension is found in Budapest 
and two educational settlements have 
been established there. 


Austria 

Organized adult education in Austria 
is of long standing. Libraries and lecture 
courses were first advocated in 1885 when 
the General Adult Education Society of 
Austria was founded. 

In the heart of Vienna one finds what 
seems to be a modern office building, 
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called the Urania. It is an adult education 
house founded in 1897 by a group of 
business and industrial leaders who 
formed themselves into a syndicate to 
develop a program for younger men in 
business, industry, and trades. The oldest 
people’s college organization in German- 
speaking territory is the People’s College 
Society of Vienna. It operates five centers, 
with an enrollment of over ten thousand. 

While all of the adult education agen- 
cies in Austria have suffered since the 
Fascist regime drove out the Socialist 
government in 1934, still adult education 
is not dead in Austria. Neither has it been 
absorbed by a government philosophy 
as in other states where extremism has 
conquered. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Workers’ Academy at Prague, 
which is today the center of a Czech 
workers’ education movement, was founded 
in 1896 by Steiner, a deputy of the Social 
Democratic Party. Prior to the peace of 
1918, adult education in Czechoslovakia 
had the character of a national defense 
against alien cultures. The program had 
the whole-hearted opposition of the 
Austrian Government. A new Czecho- 
slovakia created by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles immediately seized upon adult 
education as one of its chief means of 
revitalizing the Bohemian culture. Under 
the leadership of President Masaryk there 
was formed the Masaryk Institute for 
Adult Education of Prague, a unifying 
body serving as a clearing house for 
information for all the Czech adult 
education agencies. The sokol, a rural 
community unit which existed under 
cover in the days of Austrian supremacy, 
has come into its own, and rural adult 
education has flourished quite as extraor- 
dinarily as has urban. Generous gov- 
ernment grants for all forms of adult 
education have sought as immediate 
goals the improvement of economic, po- 
litical, social, cultural, and moral con- 
ditions. Public school teachers in the 
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Czech educational system are required to 
participate in adult education. Public 
libraries have been established in nearly 
13,000 communities since 1919. Every 
form of adult education known to the 
United States and England has its coun- 
terpart in Czechoslovakia. 


Poland 

The new Poland, another creation of 
the Treaty of Versailles, possesses a 
higher rural population percentage than 
any other European country. It also has 
more than six million people classed as 
illiterates. The earliest manifestations of 
adult education in this country were 
contained in the formation of societies 
of people’s libraries, which made their 
appearance in the eighties and nineties 
of the last century. After the war there 
was created a Department of Post-School 
Education as a branch of the ministry. 
Now, through local education authori- 
ties, trade unions, cooperatives, settle- 
ments, and agricultural societies, a well 
defined program is under way. Polish 
universities are participating in extra- 
mural activities and the people’s agri- 
cultural universities are active. Out of 
the latter schools have grown the Young 
Peasants’ Circles concerned with culture 
and entertainment, social work, and 
self-education. Simple village dramas are 
encouraged, and recently a Sunday Uni- 
versity was established. 


Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain 
Unfortunately, it is possible to dispose 
of a large section of the continent of Eu- 
rope without more than a passing glance. 
I refer to the four countries in which ex- 
tremism is rife at the present moment: 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and Spain. All of 
these countries possess programs that are 
called ‘‘adult education.’’ As a matter of 
fact, each one is a mere extension of the 
long arm of propaganda of the dictator in 
charge. Adult education is in its essence 
liberal. When extremism takes control, its 
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under the Socialist regime, notable prog- 
ress was being made in the formation of 
people’s uniyersities, particularly in ur- 
ban centers!#The Socialist work camps 
were likewise devoted to adult education. 
The first educational act of the National 
Socialist Government, when it took con- 
trol after the revolution, was to incor- 
porate these liberal institutions into the 
propaganda agency of the government. 
Since then nothing of true educational 
import has resulted. The Russians have 
built an elaborate system of adult educa- 
tion. They have developed museums, 
lecture programs, recreational facilities, 
libraries, radio broadcasting, etc., etc. 
Unfortunately all must be classified under 
the single heading of propaganda for the 
Soviet idea. 

The Latin countries of Spain and Italy, 
while never developed to the point of 
pre-revolutionary Germany, still had 
their beginnings of adult education pro- 
grams. Chaos reigns in Spain, and Musso- 
lini reigns in Italy. The results for adult 
education are less than zero. 


Switzerland 

The Swiss Republic, ever the cradle of 
educational experimentation, has not 
fallen behind in adult education. The 
popular university or Volkshochschule flour- 
ishes in Ziirich, Basel, and Berne — a sort 
of university extension or ‘“‘downtown 
college,’’ as we should call it in America. 
The workers’ education movement is 
likewise organized and there exists a 
Workers’ University in Geneva. The 
latest development is that of the Volks- 
bildungsheime or residential college of adult 
education, its originator, Fritz Warten- 
weiler, having patterned his movement 
on the Danish folk high schools. A Swiss 
Conference on Adult Education includes 
delegates from all the twenty-four can- 
tons, attempts being made to coordinate 
the work of the people’s high schools, 
the trade unions workers’ education, the 
popular libraries, and the Community 
Room and Guildhouse movement. 
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France 

Formally organized adult education 
does not seem to succeed in France. The 
popular university movement there failed 
before the war, and efforts at lectures and 
courses since have been sporadic and un- 
coordinated. However, if intellectual 
conversation is adult education, no 
country leads France. The educated 
Frenchman reads extensively and the café 
life to which he is addicted provides a 
natural discussion center or forum for the 
examination of ideas. The summer of 1937 
is to see an international congress on 
popular instruction for adults, officially 
assembled by the premier. It would seem 
that France is about to make a belated, 
but nevertheless important, advance in 
the direction of adult education. 


Belgium 

Adult education in Belgium has a 
strong political flavor. Political partisan- 
ship, religious allegiances, and workers’ 
factions all play a large part in Belgian 
national life, and adult education follows 
the molds thus set. Much of the impetus 
has come from socialist philosophy, and 
the various parties — Labor, Catholic — 
all seek to develop their educational 
activities. The Universités Populaires, 
founded as long ago as 1901, were the 
pioneers of adult education. They cater 
mainly to middle and artisan classes, 
giving lectures ‘‘to awaken intellectual 


appetite.”’ 


The Netherlands 

Anti-fascist opinion is marked in all 
Dutch adult education, due no doubt to 
the proximity of Germany. In both the 
Catholic and Protestant political parties 
and trade unions, the orthodox element is 
conservative toward education, but the 
younger elements, less governed by re- 
ligious loyalties, are progressive, and 
have established a number of voluntary 
societies. Many of these own their own 
buildings, which house people’s univer- 
sities and workers’ education institutes. 
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The rural movement, Het Nut, in exist- 
ence since 1784, provides concerts, dra- 
matic offerings, films, and libraries. 
There are nineteen people’s universities 
in the larger centers, appealing mainly to 
the middle classes, with lectures, museum 
and art gallery tours, holiday tours, etc. 


Scandinavia 

The Danish folk high school, origi- 
nated by the great Bishop Grundtvig in 
the middle eighteen forties, has set the 
pattern for much of the adult education of 
Scandinavia — recently described as the 
only remaining sane portion of Europe. 
There are more than sixty of these schools 
in little Denmark alone, and their coun- 
terparts are found in Sweden, Finland, 
and Norway. Typically, these folk high 
schools represent the flowering of the 
agrarian movement. Supported in all of 
the Scandinavian countries by govern- 
ment grants, the folk high schools have 
flourished to the point of extreme potency 
in national affairs. Only in Sweden, in- 
dustrialized to a far greater extent than 
its neighbor countries, is the folk high 
school utilized extensively for industrial 
workers, and even here, among the fifty- 
six schools, the rural nature of the enter- 
prise is maintained. 

Let me take you with me to a typical 
folk high school. We shall choose one in 
the heart of Finland, a few hours’ ride 
from the Arctic Circle. Traveling north- 
ward from Helsinki by train and then by 
steamer, through the indescribably beau- 
tiful and bright northern summer night, 
we come at last to Lahti, a village of four 
thousand souls in the heart of a rich agri- 
cultural region. The town is carefully 
planned and neat and clean, as most 
Scandinavian villages are. Strolling 
through the town, we linger at an excel- 
lent bookstore — one which would grace 
the Island of Manhattan. Here are books 
of Finnish origin — classics like the 
Kalevala and The Seven Brothers — precious 
to the Finnish culture. For the equivalent 
of from fifteen to forty cents, we can buy 


contemporary novels, biographies, and 
other non-fiction, in the Finnish language, 
of course, and in paper covers, but never- 
theless representative of the best in current 
and classical literature of the countries of 
the western world. The Finns are avid 
readers. The free popular library move- 
ment was founded earlier in Finland than 
in any other European country. Our book- 
store is prospering; truly this is unlike an 
American village of four thousand popu- 
lation. The Lahti Folk High School 
presents an array of neat stucco buildings, 
spreading comfortably over a hillside. 
Inside, its equipment is comparable with 
that of the modern American high school 
— gymnasium, dining-room, auditorium, 
classrooms, domestic science laboratories, 
and so on. We find a special summer session 
for farm servants in progress. Folk danc- 
ing engages them for the moment, after 
which they are to rehearse for a play to 
be given the following evening. Some 
two thousand persons a year, mainly in 
the winter terms, utilize the facilities of 
this school, the director informs us. Its 
graduates have gone forth to all parts of 
Finland, many of them to participate in 
the government, in social service, in 
teaching. The recent agrarian government 
in Finland has had no less than three 
graduates of Lahti in cabinet positions, 
we are informed with pardonable pride. 
There is no question in our minds as to 
the social significance for Finland of such 
an educational enterprise. 

This story could be repeated, in greater 
or less degree, in many parts of the four 
Scandinavian countries. The folk high 
schools do not represent the entire adult 
education movement in this part of the 
world by any means, for Denmark has its 
workers’ education organizations and 
labor colleges, Sweden has its Study 
Circles with more than 100,000 active 
members of 7,000 groups, and Norway 
has its public lecture academies, its peo- 
ple’s high schools, its traveling exhibi- 
tions of fine arts, and its rapidly growing 
library movement. Again that fascinating 
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economic and social device, the coopera- 
tive, makes itself felt strongly in all the 
Scandinavian countries. Adult education 
and economic cooperation go hand-in- 
hand in these highly homogeneous popu- 
lations. Even Iceland, under Danish rule, 
has its residential schools with the inter- 
esting motto—in direct contrast to 
‘The Living Word”’ slogan of the Danish 
folk high schools — ‘‘The printed page 
is as important as the open mouth.”’ 


Great Britain 

Although the first adult school was 
founded in Nottingham in 1798 and the 
Working Men's College in London in 
1854, it was not until the early years of 
the present century that the adult educa- 
tion movement assumed important pro- 
portions. Since then there have grown up 
many varied and interesting forms, main- 
ly devised to provide educational oppor- 
tunity for those whose economic position 
had resulted in deprivation. The Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge took the 
lead in providing three-year tutorial 
classes. The world-known Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association was founded by 
Albert Mansbridge in 1904. It has brought 
about cooperation and financial support 
for the movement, so that now the public 
educational authority, the universities, 
and voluntary educational bodies all 
contribute to it. The program offered is 
of wide range, from elementary work to 
advanced courses in economics, in the 
sciences, and in the arts. Museums, settle- 
ments, men’s and women’s institutes, 
radio listening groups, the lending library 
system — all have enlisted under the 
adult education banner. The emphasis 
throughout Great Britain is on cultural 
offerings, as contrasted with the United 
States, where the vocational has pre- 
dominated. Drama and music have not 
been neglected. The provincial universi- 
ties, growing by leaps and bounds of late, 
have developed extra mural divisions, 
and there is reason to believe that inevi- 
tably, even if slowly, the adult education 


idea is spreading from the working 
classes to the hitherto self-satisfied mid- 
dle classes. A large number of workers’ 
residential colleges have been formed, 
and such names as Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford, and Coleg Harlech in Wales well 
exemplify the traditional character of the 
movement in the British Isles. The Uni- 
versity Colleges at such places as Notting- 
ham, Manchester, Hull, Belfast, and 
Edinburgh are lively centers of adult 
education of a varied and rich type. 

It is noteworthy that the great island 
democracy should rely upon independent 
educational opportunities for adults as a 
chief prophylactic against the forms of 
extremism encroaching from the conti- 
nent of Europe. The importance of the 
movement to the praiseworthy stability 
of England cannot be overestimated. 


Canada and Newfoundland 

Let us start for home across the Atlan- 
tic. At Newfoundland we shall find an 
adult education movement in full swing. 
Traveling libraries, reading and discus- 
sion groups, literacy instruction, all have 
been developed for both fisher-folk and 
agriculturalists. Crossing the water again 
to the Maritime Provinces of Canada, we 
find in Nova Scotia one of the most note- 
worthy adult education experiments on 
the continent. In Antigonish lives a pure- 
stock Scotch Highlander population, 
nearly all Roman Catholic in faith. Here 
enlightened priests, working from St. 
Francis Xavier University as a base, have 
organized economic cooperatives among 
fishermen, farmers, and miners. The 
entire countryside has been transformed, 
both economically and culturally, for 
side by side with the cooperative move- 
ment goes the adult education movement. 
Libraries are springing up, and with the 
new and growing prosperity of the com- 
munities, something very like a cultural 
renaissance is in progress. 

A young, lusty and promising adult 
education movement is springing up 
throughout the nine provinces of Canada. 
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Backed financially by education author- 
ity, programs are being brought into 
existence steadily, the library movement 
is gaining, university extension oppor- 
tunities are increasing, museums, art 
galleries, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, and all 
manner of private agencies are addressing 
themselves to the problem of the adult. 
It is safe to say that Canada either has 
duplicated or will produce every one of 
the hundreds of forms of adult education 
existing in the United States. The Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education was 
organized in 1935 and is now engaged 
upon a national survey and study. Some 
innovations are to be noted — for in- 
stance, the University in Overalls, for 
lumbermen and miners, conducted by 
laborer-teachers from the universities. 


The United States 

I shall not attempt to give you in any 
sense a comprehensive view of adult 
education in the United States. We have 
already noted that the urge to provide 
educational opportunity for adults may 
be traced back as far as our colonial 
period. The emphasis upon adult educa- 
tion, as a supplement to and a part of our 
educational system from the kindergarten 
to the graduate school, is a post-war 
phenomenon of considerable social signif- 
icance. Our new adult education in 
America differs from the adult education 
of other countries in that it is not in the 
slightest sense a class or caste movement. 
European adult educators are somewhat 
fond of referring to our movement as of 
the bourgeois. I do not think it is, unless 
one is willing to admit that the United 
States form a bourgeois nation. It is 
rather that our adult education comprises 
one step — a basically important step — 
in the development of a true democracy. 

The members of this Association are on 
record as favoring adult education, not 
only for those educationally handicapped 
through economic deprivation, but for 
themselves as well. Without any doubt, 
the European sensitive to caste discrim- 


inations would classify you — all of you, 
by and large — as members of the upper 
middle class. In European countries your 
class would possess little or no interest in 
open and avowed self-adult-education. 
The European man and woman of your 
social and economic status — even in 
enlightened England, though less so there 
than in other countries — would con- 
ceal his post-school or post-university 
educational aspirations, if any. It is not 
so with us. We feel we have a certain 
obligation to society, a responsibility to 
our 150-year-old experiment in democ- 
racy, to continue theeducational process as 
long as either individual good or pleasure 
or social benefit may ensue. 

There are literally millions of Ameri- 
cans participating in adult education and 
most of them are enjoying it, for there is 
no legal or parental compulsion attached 
to adult intellectual exercise. I often 
think that the informal participation is 
more important than the formal. 


Wess does it all mean, in terms of 
social usefulness and significance? I think 
the success or unsuccess of this movement 
considered in its broadest aspects is the 
gauge by which we shall determine the 
endurance of our national democratic 
ideal. Extremism for some years has been 
encroaching upon us — whether from 
the communist left or the fascist right 
makes small difference. Our sole defense 
against it is the extent to which we can 
make our nationals of every class under- 
stand the issues, cultural and philosophic 
as well as governmental and economic, 
that are at stake. Our democracy is dedi- 
cated to the principles of a liberal culture. 
A liberal culture is possible only to a free, 
self-determining people. If our institutions 
are worth defending, they must be under- 
stood by as many Americans as possible, 
from the poor tenant farmer to the highly 
paid corporation executive. And under- 
standing comes only through the slow 
processes of an education that must con- 
tinue throughout life. 





Never Too Late 
ee eee eee 


veRyYBopY does grow older. This is an 
E obvious fact — a fact which acts as 
a source for two important streams of 
activity, the adult education movement 
in general and the growing public con- 
cern with such issues as the Supreme 
Court, Social Security, and Railroad 
Retirement. Both streams of activity 
have their common origin in the aging 
population of the United States. In the 
last one hundred years the median age 
of the people in the United States in- 
creased from 17.2 years in 1830 to 26.4 
in 1930. In 1830, for instance, one half 
of the women in this country were either 
younger than, or older than, 17.2 years. 
By 1930 the age that divided the popula- 
tion into two equal groups was 26.1 years. 
The average age of the population of the 
United States is now more than 9 years 
greater than it was in 1830; since 1900 
the average age of the population has 
increased 31% years. 

Since the population is growing older, 
formal schooling must last for a longer 
life span or must be supplemented. Many 
of us were graduated five, ten, or twenty 
or more years ago, from schools that 
gave us skills for meeting the world, 
knowledge of the facts in the world, 


1 Acknowledgment is hereby made of the services 
rendered by the personnel furnished by the Works 
Division, Emergency Relief Bureau of New York 
City on Project 89 FB-125 X. 
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Some Findings Concerning Interests 
and Attitudes in Adult Education 


By IRVING LORGE 


and attitudes toward the world that were 
all right for the times. I do not have to 
tell you that times have changed. 

Unfortunately there is something in 
the American tradition which has al- 
lowed us to believe that schooling takes 
place only between the ages five and 
fourteen, or five and twenty, and then 
ceases, perhaps forever. This may not 
be as true for you as it is for the general 
population. There is no doubt that some 
of us are afraid to appear ignorant in 
the eyes of our children or of that younger 
generation. We do not like to admit 
either to ourselves or to them that we 
again must go to school to learn. In fact, 
we use all sorts of excuses to avoid going 
to school, or to avoid learning from ex- 
perts. You know the offhand but con- 
ventional excuses, ‘‘O, no, I haven't the 
time,’’ “‘I am not interested,’’ or “‘] am 
too old for that type of thing.”’ 


Sucs adult resistance to learning is mili- 
tant ignorance. People are never too old 
to learn. At Teachers College in Columbia 
University a few years ago a large group 
of individuals were made available by 
relief authorities for psychological ex- 
periments. They were paid about $20 a 
week to take part in experiments about 
the way adults learn. One of my first 
problems was to find something that the 
group would not know anything at all 
about, that might be useful for them to 
learn and would give some idea as to 
how adults learned. I made the announce- 
ment one day to this group of 120 indi- 


























































































































































































































viduals that they were to learn Russian, 
Russian being a language that none of 
them knew, that was logical and mean- 
ingful, and that might, by some stretch 
of the imagination, be helpful to them 
in later life. Immediately many of the 
older members of the group protested: 
*‘T am too old to learn,”’ or ‘‘I don’t think 
I am interested in learning Russian,” 
or ‘I don’t like languages’’ — the same 
kind of excuse that many adults have 
offered for not learning. I told them then 
that they had to learn, that they had to 
take the experiment because they were 
being paid for it. Now I did not do this 
simply because I was a hard taskmaster, 
but rather because other experiments 
show that people many times say that 
they cannot or will not do something 
because they have never experienced it. 


Aw experiment bearing on this point 
may be of interest to you. About four 
years ago a group of people who had 
never handled a snake were required to 
learn to handle a snake. When asked what 
they thought of the idea, they were quite 
resentful; but when I reached into the 
cage and brought out a harmless garter 
snake and handed it to each individual, 
they held on to it, and after a little while 
they got used to handling it; and finally, 
by the end of the experiment, they not 
only got used to handling it but rather 
liked the idea. That experiment seemed to 
indicate that people dislike doing things 
that they have not done before, but that, 
when brought face to face with a situa- 
tion requiring that they do something, 
they can learn not only to do what is 
required but also to like to do it. 

The same thing happened in the Rus- 
sian experiment. The very people who 
complained most bitterly about having 
to learn Russian because they were too 
old or because they were not interested, 
learned Russian. As a matter of fact, 
they learned as much Russian in two 
months as is ordinarily taught at Colum- 
bia University in two college semesters. 
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People over 40 learned almost as well 
as the younger group. In other words, if 
there is one bit of advice that I can give 
you now, it is that we are never too old 
to learn. 

Back in 1926, Dr. Thorndike hired a 
group of people of different ages to learn 
to write with the left hand. Eight adults 
who had always written with the right 
hand undertook to write with the left. 
At the end of less than 16 hours of prac- 
tice the improvement in left-hand writing 
in these adults was much greater than 
the improvement that school children 
make in right-hand writing in over two 
years. And school children, you know, 
practice penmanship for more than 50 
hours a year. In other words, in 16 hours 
this group of adults made more than six 
times the gain of a group of school 
children. 


Taz results from these experiments in 
the learning of Russian and of left-handed 
writing were supplemented by experi- 
ments in learning Esperanto (an artificial 
language), in solving puzzles, in learning 
stenography, and in learning facts of 
biography. In general, both young and 
old adults learn in all these experiments. 
The difference between the amount 
learned at 22 and at 40 is relatively incon- 
sequential. The learning of the features of 
an electric stove, a novel coffee-maker, 
a new filing system, or any kind of skill 
will probably show similar results. 
Gains of skill or information and the 
like are probably made by equally able 
persons of differing ages. 

In order to determine the relative im- 
provement in school subjects as a function 
of age, Dr. Thorndike made a study of 
evening high school pupils in New York 
City to see what improvement they 
made in a term. He found that those stu- 
dents who were 30 years of age or over 
gained decidedly more than those aged 
14 to 18. The amount of information ac- 
quired in various school subjects in one 
semester of instruction and study was 
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greater for the 30-year-old group than 
for the 14- to 16-year-old group. The 
group 30 years or over gained a little 
bit more than those aged 17 to 19, about 
as much as those aged 25 to 29, and a 
little less than those aged 20 to 24. 
Taking the amount of improvement 
made in a term by those aged 20 to 24 
as a standard of reference and calling it 
100 per cent, the relative gains for the 
various age groups are approximately: 


59 per cent for age 14-16 
85 per cent for age 17-19 
100 per cent for age 20-24 
89 per cent for age 25-29 
87 per cent for age 30 and over 


It is important to note that this evidence 
about learning refers to the amount of 
gain per unit time; that is, it is not so 
much an ability measure as a rate measure. 


In GENERAL, nobody under 45 years of 
age should ever restrain himself from 
trying to learn anything because of fear 
that he is too old to learn; nor should he 
use that fear as an excuse for not learning 
anything he ought to learn. All of our 


work with the learning of adults shows . 


us that they learn much less than they 
might, partly because they underestimate 
their power of learning and partly be- 
cause they fear unpleasant attention 
and humorous comment; and also I think 
it might be said that adults learn less 
than they might because they do not 
care enough about learning. 

To discover whether the mind does 
deteriorate with age, I recently con- 
ducted experiments on intelligence. There 
are two general types of intelligence tests. 
One is given without a time limit at all; 
a person may take as little or as much 
time as he needs to finish it. Such a test 
is called a power test of intelligence be- 
Cause it measures the sheer power to 
deal with intellectual things. There is 
another kind of test which is very care- 
fully timed. It allows you five minutes to 
do this, then three minutes to do that, 
then 30 seconds to do something else. Such 


a timed test is called a speed test of intelli- 
gence. For this experiment three groups 
were chosen who were equally able in 
power intelligence. These three groups 
varied in age. The youngest group ranged 
in age from 20 to 25 years; the middle 
group from 27% to 37% years; and the 
oldest group from 40 to more than 70 
years. They were equal in the power to 
deal with intellectual tasks. But when 
they were measured with speed tests of 
intelligence, we found that the youngest 
group got a better score than the older 
group. On one of the tests the scores were 
150 for the young, 142 for the middle, and 
129 for the old group. In another test 
the scores were 44, 39, and 33. Now it is 
the speed test that has been used princi- 
pally to measure intelligence, and good 
psychologists have made an unfortunate 
mistake in thinking that because there 
were differences in these speed test scores 
in favor of the young, intellectual ability 
declines with age. This is not true. When 
a correction corresponding to the penalty 
that age lays on speed of reaction in speed 
tests was computed and applied to the 
results of the two principal experimen- 
talists in the field of mental decline, the 
result was very interesting. Instead of a 
curve of decline, the corrected new scores 
show a plateau from ages 16 to 21 
throughout the entire age range of their 
data. 


In rne main it might be said that 
the generalization that mental decline 
is a concomitant of age is at the least 
exaggerated. The adult need not feel that 
his mental ability to cope with life's 
problems deteriorates as he grows older. 
There is a probability that his growth in 
wisdom in dealing with people and situa- 
tions will stand him in better stead than 
that raw intellectual ability did at age 
20. An older person may be certain that 
nothing has happened to him which 
would detract from his ability to handle 
intellectual problems as well as he was 
able to handle them in his later youth. 




















































































































How then do we account for this differ- 
ence in score? Certain physiological 
changes do occur as people grow older. 
Through the foresight of Sir Francis 
Galton, data have been collected concern- 
ing various characters in adults. Among 
the characters are functions of strength 
such as pull and grip, of reaction time 
such as swiftness of blow, and of sensory 
acuity such as vision and hearing. 
Through the painstaking work of Dr. 
Henry A. Ruger and his co-workers, the 
data collected by Galton have been 
made available for the general public. A 
general decline was found in all of these 
functions as a consequence of age after 
each function had reached its prime. For 
functions of strength, maximum efficiency 
was discovered at or about age 24 to 25 
with an accelerated decline with ad- 
vancing age. For sensory acuity, prime 
occurs earlier. Vision is most efficient 
at or near 19 or 20, hearing some time 
between the ages 10 and 15. After prime 
is reached, decline continues throughout 
life. 

In other words, as we grow older, 
certain physiological changes do take 
place in all of us. The most important 
physiological change from the point of 
view of learning is the change in the 
speed with which we act. You know 
that, if two equally able persons of dif- 
ferent ages were to stop an automobile 
moving at a fairly rapid rate of speed, 
it would require for the older person a 
greater distance to stop the car. This is 
primarily due to the fact that his reaction 
time is slower. The psychologist and 
the physiologist measure reaction time 
in their laboratories by asking a person 
to press a button as soon as he sees a 
light. These buttons are connected with 
a special kind of clock which measures 
in thousandths of seconds the time be- 
tween which the experimenter gives the 
signal and the subject presses the button. 
All of our results show that the older 
a person becomes, the longer it will take 
him to make this simple reaction. Now, 
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of course, the results with complicated 
or complex reactions show the same 
general story — that the older the person 
becomes, the longer it will take him to 
make complex reactions. Learning to 
write with the left hand, learning to read 
and write Russian, learning to operate 
a typewriter, involve literally tens of 
thousands of reactions, and, if an older 
person takes a little longer for each indi- 
vidual reaction, it is not at all surprising 
that he should take longer to finish a 
given unit of work. 

Dr. Thorndike estimates that the im- 
pairment in the rate of learning is equal 
to about 1 per cent of peak performance 
per year from age 25 on. That is, a person 
loses approximately 1 per cent of his 
learning rate at age, let us say, 20, for 
every year thereafter. Up to now I have 
stressed the fact that we are never too 
old to learn. I now wish to emphasize 
that our attitude toward learning should 
be in line with what we know about 
how older people learn. If we are trying 
to learn something at an older age, we 
should be prepared to take a little longer 
to do it in. 


Tze is still a third experiment that 
I should like to describe to you. With the 
group of relief workers who participated 
in the intelligence test experiment, we 
conducted another of those typical psy- 
chological experiments — something that 
wasn't particularly useful for anybody to 
learn. We had people practicing for 160 
trials on code substitutions. You know 
the type of substitution in which for the 
letter n you write the letter a, and for the 
letter d you write the letter r, etc. At the 
same time we had them learn to read 
material which was printed as it would 
appear if you looked at it in a mirror — 
backward printing. We had three groups 
of people learn each of these psychologi- 
cal tasks. The three groups were aged 
20 to 25, 27% to 37%, and from 40 to 
over 70 years of age. All three groups 
learned. At the end of 160 practice periods 
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they could read backward and they could 
substitute code. I then gave these three 
groups a new psychological task made 
up of the two that had already been 
learned. That is, they had to code ma- 
terial which was printed backward — 
and here for the first time we noticed 
some very significant differences between 
old and young learning. The young group 
on this new task improved at three times 
the rate in the original learning; the 
middle group at approximately two times 
the rate in the original learning; and 
the older group at but five-sixths times 
the original learning rate. In other words, 
because of the short time allowed for 
making adjustment, the older people 
were penalized. In all other respects so 
far investigated, adults do learn and learn 
better than children of 14 to 16 years of 
age. 


Tazz is no evidence whatever that 
adults cannot learn; all the evidence 
indicates that they can learn. Able indi- 
viduals will be able to learn material of 
the same order of difficulty as their intel- 
lectual peers at or near age 20. It may 
take them a little longer to learn, but 
certainly nothing has happened to their 
intellectual ability which would prevent 
them from learning at all. If any change 
has occurred, it would be a change in the 
habits, ideas, and tendencies about learn- 
ing which would interfere in making new 
adjustments. Fortunately we have been 
able to continue some experiments on 
attitudes and interests in reference to 
attitudes. We gave a very elaborate bat- 
tery of attitude tests to a large group of 
individuals. In that group of attitude 
tests we examined a person's tendencies 
about communism, patriotism, criminals, 
Negroes, reality of God, birth control, 
the Constitution, Chinese, Germans, 
Sunday observance, censorship, the Bible, 
capital punishment, war, and evolution. 
After these tests had been given, we 
waited for two weeks and gave an alter- 
nate form of the same attitude scale to 


each member of the group. We then com- 
puted the relationship between the atti- 
tude expressed in the one test and the 
attitude expressed on the second test. 
Using our standard technique of group- 
ing, we made up two groups of individ- 
uals of equal power intelligence, one 
group ranging in age from 20 to 25, the 
other group being over 40 years of age. 
The results were significant in showing 
that the younger group were less stable 
in their attitude judgments than the 
older group. The interpretation is con- 
firmed by other analyses that the atti- 
tudes of older adults are probably much 
more firmly fixed than those of equally 
intelligent young adults under similar 
circumstances. It is a good thing to know 
that this is so. Perhaps it will make us 
a little bic more sympathetic with people 
younger than ourselves when we note 
significant changes in their attitudes 
to things about us. It may also make us 
more sympathetic with people older 
than ourselves if we note that they are 
not quite as resilient or susceptible to 
change as we wish them to be. 


I; ALsoO was considered significant to 
find out what the range of attitudes or 
interests is. Interests may be considered 
under three aspects: breadth, depth, and 
intensity. By breadth of interests we 
would refer to the number of areas, intel- 
lectual, physical, political, and the like, 
in which an adult is interested; by depth, 
the ramifications within any one area — 
in the political fields, for instance, interest 
in the place of women in industry, child 
labor, and the like; and by intensity, the 
zeal with which any interest is followed. 
This is tantamount to looking upon the 
interests of any person as a volume with 
three dimensions. Dr. Thorndike has con- 
sidered interest such a volume. In his 
experimental work he posited the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Does the volume of interest shift 
as one approaches older age?’’ He sent 
questionnaires to people of all sorts to 
find out the number of fields in which 






































they were interested, how deeply they 
were interested, how zealously they fol- 
lowed any field, and discovered that in 
general the volume of interests does not 
shift materially as people grow older. 
The interests were rated for the degree of 
liking at ages 16 to 19, 20 to 29, 30 to 39, 
40 to 49, 50 to 59, and 60 to 69. In gen- 
eral the average of all the shifts from 
age 20 to 29 to age 50 to 59, or from 20 
to 29 to age 40 to 49, is equal to zero. 


Tus intensity of liking for various 
activities does not change materially as 
people grow older. Of course a certain 
number of interests become less intense, 
especially those concerned with physical 
activity. But under no circumstances do 
these retrospective reports of older people 
indicate that there is a significant de- 
terioration or lessening of those interests 
upon which adult education depends. 
The interests most needed to support 
adult education, such as interests in facts, 
in current events, in people, in travel, 
do not decline nor shrivel up nor narrow 
nor pass away. The adult educator may 
be certain that in this stable core of 
intellectual interests he has the motivat- 
ing power essential for the success of 
the movement. 

I should like to emphasize one more 
point. While most of the data I have re- 
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ported represent the average of adults 
in given age ranges, they do not take 
account of the fact that large individual 
differences exist on every age level. It is 
well known, for instance, that there are 
people at 50 who are as rapid in their 
reaction time as the average of people at 
20. In general all of these average results 
must be considered as merely indications 
of the tendencies in the population as a 
whole. Large individual differences do 
exist. Adjustment must be made to and for 
these individual differences by teachers. 


L- aputr education is to emerge from the 
level of enthusiastic zeal, it must learn 
to use such facts about the adult as are 
available now, and it certainly must 
encourage the development of further 
studies leading to more and more useful 
facts concerning the adult. It is regretta- 
ble that the description that we can give 
of an adult in general is still very sketchy. 
It need not, however, continue to be so. 
It is the hope that a decade hence will 
find us better acquainted with the general 
and special psychology of the adult, and 
more important, that the adult educator 
will use his special information about 
the adult in order to improve his in- 
structional techniques for the ultimate 
adjustment of adults to the problem of 
growing older. 








Making the Foreign 
Policy Articulate ooo 


HE topic I have undertaken to discuss 

here — ‘Making the Foreign Policy 
Articulate’’ — might well be phrased 
more simply: how are we, the American 
people, to get what we want in the for- 
eign policy of the United States? I am as- 
suming that what we want in the way of 
a foreign policy is one directed construc- 
tively toward peace. An answer to our 
question requires an analysis of those 
factors which contribute to the shaping of 
a foreign policy under democratic condi- 
tions, and an understanding of the ma- 
chinery through which that policy 
operates. 

Under democratic conditions it is diffi- 
cult to get anywhere, so far as foreign 
policies are concerned, without the active 
and alert cooperation of a governmental 
department. Without a government de- 
partment devoted to the strategy of peace, 
private demands are crippled. It is es- 
sential, then, to ask whether our govern- 
ment department dealing with foreign 
affairs is a peace department or an as- 
sistant war department. 

It is not too late for democracies to 
capture their foreign offices for positive 
peace programs. Our problem is to make 
democracy an actuality in the foreign 
office. It must be recognized that certain 
traditional characteristics of the foreign 
office stand in the way. 


Because of Dr. Lasswell’s absence in China, this 
summary of his address at the Savannah Convention 
has been prepared from notes, without opportunity 
for revision by the author. — Eprror’s Nor. 
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Wanted: a State Department for Peace, 
Not an Assistant War Department 


By HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


First of all, the foreign office is one of 
the most conservative of all government 
departments. This is not difficult to 
understand. In a nation of the Western 
Hemisphere, the foreign office is the 
personal agent of the sovereign. The 
foreign office represents a sovereign in 
personal dealings with another sovereign. 


Anorner difficulty is inherent in the 
training of foreign office personnel. For- 
eign office people are schooled in certain 
skills which go far toward disqualifying 
them for active participation in demo- 
cratic policies. One requisite of the for- 
eign office is skill in negotiation as dis- 
tinguished from skill in leadership. 
Promising officials in modern departments 
of state know how to hand individuals 
certain ideas, to pass them from com- 
mittee to committee, from commission to 
commission, and from conference to con- 
ference. This type of ability to persuade in 
a face-to-face relationship does not neces- 
sarily go with conspicuous public leader- 
ship. Democratic conditions require skill 
in leadership, skill in getting a desired 
psychological response from a large 
public. Now people who spend their lives 
learning how to keep their voices well 
oiled and modulated when they are en- 
gaged in face-to-face conversations, are 
unfit as a rule to arouse the emotions of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Another requisite of the foreign office 
is training in ceremony as distinguished 
from skill in policy. Skills of foreign 
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officers include knowing a great deal of 
protocol, being infallible in regard to 
who precedes whom and why. This train- 
ing in an elaborate social ritual is not cal- 
culated to produce diplomats who are 
fearless and ingenious in the consideration 
of policy. 

Another skill which is part of the 
equipment of foreign officers is skill in 
precedent — skill in legal precedent. 
The memories of members of a foreign 
office are stored with allusions, with 
episodes alleged to have transpired, which 
may have a bearing on pending questions. 
It is significant that the traditional train- 
ing of people engaged in handling inter- 
national affairs is in international law, 
not in social science. Social science is 
a technique for predicting the future rather 
than a method of celebrating the past. 
Social science insists on analyzing a series 
of contributing factors, investigating sug- 
gested expedients, and checking up on 
plausible findings. It is a scientific at- 
titude which involves the use of one’s 
equipment, not for the purpose of scoring 
a point or presenting a plausible argu- 
ment, but for the sake of discovering a 
proposition which is likely to be true. 
This is not a training which makes one 
refer to the past in terms of precedent. 


Many of the difficulties which arise 
from the skills bred in foreign offices are 
accentuated by the retrenchment policies 
of these departments generally. There is a 
tendency to recruit extensively from cer- 
tain limited sections of society, to enlist 
men whose range of thought and human 
experiences is relatively small. In some 
democratic countries like our own, this 
tendency is supplemented by conferring 
distinguished posts upon lavish campaign 
contributors. This does not mitigate 
many of the disadvantages referred to, 
since the techniques by which the people 
in question got the money which made 
their lavish contributions possible are not 
always the techniques which inspire 
public confidence, or furnish appropriate 


equipment for dealing with problems of 
international negotiation. 

Equally important is this: people in 
foreign offices are apt to be more devoted 
to personal security than to revolutionary 
innovations; they are people who acquire 
advancement by a skill in avoiding dif- 
ficulties, and certainly by avoiding any 
forthright championship of policies which 
are considered dangerous by more experi- 
enced persons on whom one’s advance- 
ment depends. This means that if rather 
bold and active and hopeful people of the 
type who make democratic leaders go 
into foreign service, they find themselves 
in a machine which succeeds in dampen- 
ing their ardor and reduces their oppor- 
tunities for public leadership. This tragedy 
from the standpoint of democracy has 
often been repeated. 


To sun up: neither the personnel nor the 
techniques of the foreign offices are such 
as to win the confidence of the masses, or 
develop vigorous policies looking toward 
peace. Suppose a democratic country had 
a department of state actually devoted to 
the cause of peace, and capable of securing 
public support for its policies. What 
would such a foreign office do? 

First of all, a state department bent 
on constructive peace policies would 
certainly insist on having a large appro- 
priation, at least as large as any other 
functional department. For instance, an 
alert state department would demand as 
much money from Congress for a Peace 
Officers Training Corps as the military 
authorities get for a Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. The students in the peace 
training corps would study the causes of 
war and peace. They would be equipped 
with the objective methods of modern 
social science. Modern social science is 
not only a series of essays and abstract 
propositions; it is a body of quantitative 
and qualitative methods of exploring 
reality. Scientific methods locate the key 
points of friction and stimulate the inven- 
tion of preventive programs. 
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A state department determined to be- 
come a peace department would set up 
a general staff. We are all familiar with 
the work of the general staff of the 
modern army. The staff is constantly en- 
gaged in discovering and solving prob- 
lems connected with different national 
emergencies. The typical war problem 
begins by assuming an attack by the 
armed forces of nation X along route Y. 
The task of the staff is to devise ways and 
means of repelling the invader and win- 
ning the war. Every modern general staff 
considers the mobilization of men, ma- 
terials and minds. The problem is mili- 
tary, economic, psychological. It is not 
unusual for the army staff to analyze its 
problems comprehensively and in ad- 
vance; but foreign offices are notoriously 
backward. They have no general staffs 
constantly at work on the planning of 
how to meet emergency threats to peace. 


Surrose one problem of our peace 
general staff would be to reduce the 
chances that the United States will be 
rushed into another European war. It 
would consider ways and means of pre- 
serving neutrality. Plainly this calls for 
the discovery of means of exposing prop- 
aganda which emanates from belligerent 
nations, or from Americans closely con- 
nected with belligerents. In the War of 
1914, British control of cables meant that 
American news was slanted in the direc- 
tion favorable to the Entente. Further- 
more, the loans made to the Entente by 
American business groups created a strong 
vested interest in the success of the En- 
tente. In the next general crisis can the 


nation at large be kept informed of the 
efforts of belligerent propagandists to 
influence the mind of the nation, and the 
efforts of interested Americans to support 
a war policy? 


True close cooperation of official and un- 
official agencies would be essential in 
arming America to preserve her own neu- 
trality for a considerable period of time. 
This cooperation could well be developed 
apart from and in advance of an emerg- 
ency, however. A state department which 
is a peace department would always have 
officials who are in the confidence of 
peace groups in the United States. The 
peace groups themselves have a responsi- 
bility in bringing about this closer rela- 
tionship with officials who administer 
foreign policy. At present the pacifists 
have a tendency to talk mostly to one 
another. They might come closer to their 
objective if they would build up a work- 
ing arrangement among functional groups 
in the community, so as to be able to 
bring pressure to bear in various direc- 
tions when mass enthusiasm and mass 
interest are required. 

The traditional foreign office does not 
select or train its men and women for 
public leadership but for public ceremony 
and private negotiation. It does not 
choose its people to revise the traditional 
rules of the war game but to manipulate 
them. Only a mass appeal can sustain 
revolutionary changes in the ways of 
conducting international life, and a peace 
department should be equipped with men 
of skill in public education as well as 
private persuasion. 





A Centennial in College Education for Women 


Oberlin Celebrates the Opening of College Doors to Women 
and the Beginning of Coeducation on the College Level 
1837-1937 


I" THE early autumn of 1837 four young 
women and thirty young men entered 
as Freshmen the four-year course at Ober- 
lin College leading toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

The four young women were Mary 
Hosford of Oberlin, Ohio; Mary Fletcher 
Kellogg of Jamestown, New York; Eliza- 
beth Smith Prall of New York City; and 
Caroline M. Rudd of Huntington, Con- 
necticut. They were the first women to be ac- 
cepted for a standard college course. Their 
matriculation in September, 1837, was the be- 
ginning of actual college education for women. 
It was, as well, the beginning of coeducation 
on the college level. College education for 
women thus began as coeducation. 

Oberlin College had opened its doors 
almost four years before, and had been 
granted a charter by the Ohio Legislature 
early in 1834. Its first circular had an- 
nounced that among its objectives was 
‘the elevation of female character, by 
bringing within the reach of the mis- 
judged and neglected sex, all the instruc- 
tive privileges which hitherto have 
unreasonably distinguished the leading 
sex from theirs.”’ 

Until 1837, however, only men students 
were enrolled in the Collegiate Depart- 
ment, where the course offered was 
equivalent to that then followed at Yale 
College. The course offered by the Female 
Department was not of college grade, but 
corresponded to courses given in the 
ladies’ seminaries of the East. 

The matriculation of these four young 
women marked the taking of that final 
citadel so long and so strongly held by a 


world which considered the feminine 
mind incapable of higher pursuits of 
learning. Four years later three of them 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

To one observer, the event did not pass 
unnoticed. In the Annals of American Edu- 
cation for October, 1838, William Wood- 
bridge reviewed the general skepticism 
toward the Oberlin experiment and 
summed up: 

. the experiment is unequivocally successful. 
We consider it now fully established, that the sexes 
may be educated together. 

This discovery is one of the most important ever 
made. The benefits which are likely to flow from it 
are immense. Woman is to be free. The hour of her 
emancipation is at hand. Daughters of America, 
rejoice! 

The four young women of 1837 were 
pioneers for the hundreds of thousands of 
women who have followed in their foot- 
steps. Today there are in the United 
States alone some five hundred seventy 
institutions of learning where college 
courses are open to women. It is estimated 
that during the past one hundred years 
more than one million women have re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
College education for women has had 
an effect upon every phase of civiliza- 
tion that is as incalculable as it is pro- 
found. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 
Oberlin College will devote the day of 
October 8, 1937, to ceremonies appro- 
priately celebrating the Centennial of the 
Beginning of College Education for 
Women and of Coeducation on the Col- 
lege Level. In a larger sense, however, the 
Centennial belongs not to Oberlin, but 
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to the whole college world. The Board 
of Trustees hopes that many colleges and 
universities, older and younger, whether 
coeducational or for men or for women, 
may be moved to recognize this centennial 


Tue A.A.U.W. has more than historical 
interest in the centennials of education of 
the 1930's. A hundred years ago the in- 
dustrial revolution was releasing young 
women from the loom and spinning- 
wheel which restricted their mothers’ 
busy youth. We rejoice in their release 
and in the directness with which their 
ambition turned to the higher learning. 
Academies and seminaries they found, 
but no college. There were certainly out- 
standing educators—Emma_ Willard, 
Catherine Beecher, Joseph Emerson at 
Byfield, Zilpah Grant at Ipswich, and 
others both north and south. With Mary 
Lyon and John Jay Shipherd, ‘‘they are, 
or should be, the patron saints of the 
college-trained womanhood of America."’ 

Often these pioneers in education 
strengthened each other. Oberlin opened 
to men and women in 1833. A few months 
later, the plans of the new school were dis- 
cussed with Zilpah Grant and Mary Lyon 
at Ipswich, and teachers and students 
contributed $350 to the pioneering ven- 
ture. Mary Lyon, from her own scanty 
means, confronted with the Herculean 
task of collecting funds for her own 
school, gave Oberlin $150, expressing with 
Miss Grant the urgent hope that ‘‘the 
female department be not neglected.’ 
That Shipherd and Stewart, founders of 
Oberlin, were equally concerned on that 
point is clear. In a circular published by 
Mr. Shipherd in the spring of 1834, one 
of the prominent objects of the new insti- 
tution is stated: ‘“The elevation of female 
character by bringing within the reach of 
the misjudged and neglected sex all the 
intructive privileges which hitherto 
have unreasonably distinguished the lead- 
ing sex from theirs." 


in the autumn of 1937 at such time and in 
such fashion as may seem most appro- 

priate to them. 
— From the announcement of the Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College 


This is Oberlin’s Magna Charta for 
womanhood. 

The first girl to complete any higher 
course at Oberlin was Zeruiah Porter, 
who in 1834-38 completed the ‘*Ladies’ 
Literary Course’’ of the Female Depart- 
ment. The course offered in the Female 
Department was based on the best tradi- 
tions of the seminaries of the East. But 
unlike other seminary girls, Zeruiah 
Porter and her successors in this course 
(which persisted on the side till absorbed 
under the elective system) had many 
studies with the men students of the lower 
college classes or of the preparatory de- 
partment. However, a ‘‘Ladies’ Literary 
Course’’ could not long satisfy the 
ambitions of the girls who came to Ober- 
lin. In sharp contrast to Miss Porter are 
the four young women — the first college 
women — described above by President 
Wilkins. These saw the full nature of the 
opportunity offered. They came the long 
journey from New York or New England, 
with or without their families. They first 
made a full preparation for the regular 
college course, for under the ladies’ de- 
partment they could without comment 
obtain the necessary Greek — the Greek 
of a man’s world. Where else was Greek 
available to women? By September 1837 
they were prepared, and the full “‘in- 
structive privileges’’ were theirs. What 
though heads were shaken and criticisms 
flew! Their story is told in Father Ship- 
herd’s Magna Charta: A Century of Coeduca- 
tion in Oberlin College, by Frances Juliette 
Hosford, just published by the Marshall 
Jones Co. of Boston. 

Long since, the. A.A.U.W. honored 
these first college women. One of the four, 
Mary Kellogg, removed with her family 
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by ox-team and river to Louisiana, and 
was unable to return to finish the college 
course. The names of the remaining three, 
the first women in the world to complete 
a standard college course and also the 
first to be educated with men, appear 
on Page 287 of the Founder's Book at the 
national Headquarters of the A.A.U.W. 
in Washington. There we read: 

The Alumni of Oberlin College proudly remember 
that their college was the first to bestow on women 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This honor was 
conferred upon 

Mary Hosford 


Elizabeth Smith Prall 
Mary Caroline Rudd 


August the 8th 
1841 

Even to Oberlin women, it is incidental 
that at Oberlin women first asked for and 
received the opportunity for the full col- 
lege course. To us, as to all women and to 
all men, the important thing is not where 
this happened, but that it happened at all. 
These first women proved that women 
could accomplish in college studies what 
men could accomplish. 

Since that time, American college 
degrees have been awarded to one million 
women. To every three men there are two 
women attending higher institutions of 
learning. Momentous changes in Ameri- 
can life and in the life of each member of 
the A.A.U.W. date from this beginning of 
college education in 1837. Various educa- 


tional interests, universities, and colleges 
will in some way mark the centennial by 
suitable observance. It would seem fitting 
that every branch of the A.A.U.W. should 
in some way mark its significance to us 
and to the world.! 

But our celebration should not be 
simply a looking backward. Richard T. F. 
Harding, writing in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of July 9, ‘‘appeals to women to 
get together and do something about the 
back-to-the-home movement. Gaining in 
Europe, if it catches on in England it will 
spread to the United States and then it 
will be too late to do anything about it.”” 
In marking this centennial, let us dream of 
greater ‘‘instructive privileges’’ and work 
to create them. Let us dedicate ourselves, 
that we may be worthy of the first four 
college women; of Mary Lyon and 
‘‘Father’’ Shipherd and other founders, 
east, south, and west; of the first uni- 
versity women; of the seventeen founders 
of the A.A.U.W.; of those who early 
sacrificed for women’s fellowships, and 
of the many other openers of doors to the 
million college women of the years 
1837-1937. 

Mary Emi cy SIncLair 
Professor of Mathematics, Oberlin College 
President, Oberlin Branch, A.A.U.W. 


1 Factual material may be obtained from Dr. 
W. F. Bohn, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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One Hundred Years Ago 

The years 1936 and 1937 really should 
be joined by a bracket. Together they 
mark the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
events as historically important to the 
collegiate education of women as the 
birth of an individual is to the life of that 
person, for together they mark the Cen- 
tenary of the birth of higher education of 
women. 

December 1936 saw the centennial of 
the granting of a charter to the first wom- 
en's college in the United States, Georgia 
Female College at Macon, Georgia, now 
Wesleyan College. In May 1937 a memo- 
rable event was the Centenary Celebration 
of the opening of Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary in 1837. Now, on October 8-9, 
1937, appropriate ceremonies at Oberlin 
College will commemorate the Beginning 
of College Education for Women and of 
Coeducation on the College Level, for it 
was at Oberlin a hundred years ago that 
the first women students entered a co- 
educational institution of higher learning. 

The Oberlin centennial, especially when 
viewed in its 1936-37 context, is an occa- 
sion that flies a flag of meaning for every 
college today and for each woman college 
graduate, whether the ink on her degree 
is barely dry or whether it has long since 
begun to fade. It is an occasion, therefore, 
deserving of wide observance. Many 
groups of college women will, in the 
autumn of 1937, be recognizing this cen- 
tennial in one way or another. A good 
way to begin is to read the article on the 
subject elsewhere in this JouRNAL. 


Ten Colleges 

This year there will still be on the 
A.A.U.W. list ten separate women’s 
colleges having women as heads (not 
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counting those women’s colleges that are 
coordinate or Roman Catholic). Taking 
the place of one of these ten which this 
past year put its torch in the hands of a 
man, there enters upon the scene a wom- 
en's college which is for the first time 
since 1919 naming a woman as its head. 

Rockford College of Rockford, Illinois, 
has chosen as its new president Dr. Mary 
Ashby Cheek, Dean of Residence at 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Rockford is one of the oldest colleges 
for women. First called Rockford Female 
Seminary, the institution was chartered 
in 1847. In 1851 the first college class was 
instructed by Anna P. Sill, who had for 
two years conducted the preparatory 
department of the Seminary. The first 
degrees were conferred in June 1882, but 
not until 1892 was the legal name of the 
Seminary changed to Rockford College. 
Through nearly forty years this institu- 
tion for women was guided by the wis- 
dom and courage of a woman, Anna P. 
Sill, whose spirit and generous vision 
largely determined its role and character. 
Since then the college has maintained a 
distinguished position in the intellectual 
life of the Middle West. In recent years, 
Rockford has grown and its curriculum 
has been reshaped to fit the needs of 
women in the contemporary world. To 
this institution as president, following 
several men in the office, comes Dr. Mary 
Ashby Cheek from Mount Holyoke. 

At the Commencement exercises of 
Mount Holyoke on June 14, the one and 
only honorary degree granted by the Col- 
lege on that day — others were granted 
at the Centenary Celebration in May — 
was bestowed upon Dean Cheek in recog- 
nition of her rare influence upon the com- 
munity as dean of residence and the new 
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honor that had come to her in the presi- 
dency of Rockford College. President 
Mary E. Woolley read this citation in 
conferring the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws: 

Mary Ashby Cheek, loyal and gifted daughter of 
Mount Holyoke, to whom your Alma Mater is 
deeply indebted. To the realization of your ideal 
of the educated Christian gentlewoman you have 
brought a rare combination of gifts: a wealth of 
original ideas and the ability to make those ideas a 
living reality. You have been as courageous as you 
are gracious, never sacrificing principle to expedi- 
ency. If I may be allowed to improve upon our 
New England seer, ‘‘What you are thunders so loud 
that we can hear what you say!"’ In the name of the 
Trustees of Mount Holyoke College I confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws and 
admit you to all its rights and privileges. 

The August Mount Holyoke Alumnae 
Quarterly expresses the deep dismay of 
Miss Cheek’s friends that Mount Holyoke 
is losing her, but their affectionate pride 
that she has been chosen as the head of 
this sister college in Illinois which, too, 
may shortly boast of a century of dis- 
tinguished service in the education of 
women. 


Expansion for Three 


Two notable small women’s colleges 
are laying plans for expansion. Bryn 
Mawr’s decision to permit the gradual 
addition of about a hundred students is 
coincident in time with the realization of 
long-cherished dreams for the establish- 
ment on campus of a French House and a 
German House for students of these 
languages (they will be ready for use in 
1937-38) and with active blueprinting for 
the construction of a Theatre Workshop. 
The May and June issues of the Bryn 
Mawr Alumnae Bulletin are astir in a digni- 
fied way with a spirit of enthusiasm for 
these new things, and for others, such as 
the new plan for final examinations in 
the major subject, and a gift of $5,000 a 
year for five years making possible for the 
first time in the history of Bryn Mawr a 
full-time research professorship (in bi- 
ological research) with no teaching 
duties connected with it. 


At Wells College the trustees are out- 
lining a future development to involve an 
expenditure of about $2,000,000 within 
ten years. A dispatch to the New York 
Times says that plans call for the building 
of a new dormitory, a Fine Arts Building, 
possibly a Dramatic Arts Building, an 
infirmary, enlargement of the library and 
of the chapel. It is intended to keep Wells 
a small college in accordance with the 
wishes of the founder, but to increase the 
student body of approximately 300 stu- 
dents to 400 within the next decade. 

Another equally well-known, but larger, 
women’s college is visioning the unfold- 
ment of greater things. Barnard College 
will celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary in 
the fall of 1939; it is seeking for that oc- 
casion a fund of $4,500,000 to be used for 
a comprehensive program of expansion. 


Health and Hygiene 


The health education program of 
Barnard College has received added recog- 
nition and support through a gift of 
$100,000 from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, announced in the New York Times 
last April. This program of Barnard’s 
has already won renown. As Dean Gilder- 
sleeve says: 

Under the direction of Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop, the 
college physician, Barnard has been developing a 
system of health education that has become note- 
worthy. About a year ago an observer from outside 
the college wrote that Barnard had ‘‘miraculously 
transformed a crowded urban campus without ade- 
quate playing fields into a health resort. With Dr. 
Alsop, the college has built up a system of individual 
health supervision and required physical education 
which is a model for many a country college with 
spreading acres."’ 

Health and hygiene courses in colleges 
are comparatively recent in origin and 
surprisingly sparse in incidence even 
today. Only a third of our colleges now 
have required courses in hygiene, as Dr. 
James F. Rogers shows in Bulletin 1936, 
No. 7, of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Instruction in Hygiene in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education (10 cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). 
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Because of just reproaches that colleges 
are failing to keep abreast of advances in 
health knowledge and practice, the 
Second National Conference on College 
Hygiene, held in Washington, D. C., in 
December 1936, faced this problem frankly 
and boldly. The Conference's definite 
views on the responsibilities of colleges 
to provide for hygiene instruction and 
health service are set forth in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference (published in 
June 1937 by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City, $1.00 postpaid). 


L’Education Toujours 

A court, we see by the papers, has 
handed down a decision that ‘‘education”’ 
means education for life. In New York 
City this August a court ruling directed 
that an educational trust set up for the 
benefit of a child was payable to that 
child, boy and man, for life. For, said the 
judge, quoting Newman, Webster, Plato, 
and Solon the Lawgiver as his authorities, 
“it is only the clod who may speak of 
his education in the past tense.” 

Here, if it were needed, is a legal basis 
upon which hordes of people might rush 
off to enrol in adult education courses. 
Evidently, though, lack of legal justifica- 
tion has not screened grown persons away 
from the honey-pot of learning; they have 
swarmed about it in great numbers, which 
is not to say that the numbers could not 
and will not be greater. 

As one, only one, instance of adult 
longing for the sweetness of education 
(and of a university's perspicacity in 
providing it), there is the fine success 
during the first year of their existence — 
the year not to end until November 16, 
1937 — of the Institutes arranged by the 
Center for Continuation Study of the 
University of Minnesota. All kinds of 
institutes for all kinds of people from 
almost all walks of life were held; from 
November to May more than 750 at- 
tended, and came away with a definite set 
of ideas as to how better to do their work. 


Merely to read the names of the institutes 
is exciting: an institute for cooperative 
Management; an institute for nursery 
school and parent education leaders; a 
post-graduate medical school, with insti- 
tutes in traumatic surgery, obstetrics and 
gynecology, pediatrics, and internal medi- 
cine; a pharmaceutical institute; an 
institute for parole and probation officers; 
an institute for social welfare administra- 
tion and supervision; an institute for 
hospital administrators; an institute on 
adult education; a photographic institute; 
an institute on international relations; an 
art seminar; a post-graduate medical 
institute in roentgenologic diagnosis; a 
study institute on secondary education; 
an institute for Scandinavian studies; an 
institute on the civil and legal status of 
women; a police school; and an institute 
for parent-teacher association leaders. 
The Minnesota Alumni Weekly of June 
12 tells us that opinions concerning all of 
these institutes have been more than 
favorable. ‘“‘Let’s have more next year” 
has become the watchword of those who 
have attended the Center at one time or 
another during the past winter. 


A Shower of Gifts 


Just when one has become accustomed 
to mournful observations on the declining 
incomes of privately supported colleges 
and universities, along comes a burst of 
announcements of grand and glorious 
gifts. The time is commencement, June 
1937. And what a starry display it is! — 

$10,000,000 to Yale for the establish- 
ment of a fund for cancer research, to be 
known as the Jane Coffin Childs Memorial 
Fund for Scientific Research. The founda- 
tion, the largest ever made to Yale for 
scientific research, is set up by Starling 
W. Childs, New York investment banker. 

$615,773 to Harvard to establish the 
Maria Moors Cabot Foundation for 
Botanical Research. Given by Dr. Godfrey 
L. Cabot of Boston, the Foundation is a 
first step toward the creation at Harvard 
of a far-reaching program of advanced 
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research and instruction in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

$750,000 to California Institute of 
Technology for endowment in the divi- 
sion of the humanities. The gift, from an 
anonymous donor, is expected to be of 
great service because the attention given 
to the humanistic studies at the California 
Institute is one of the distinctive features 
of its curriculum. Another large gift of 
nearly $700,000 for general use is also 
announced. 

$550,000 to the University of Chicago 
for establishment of the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions. This fund, given 
by Mr. Walgreen, will be augmented by 
a donation of $275,000 from the Julius 
Rosenwald fund. 

$500,000 to Carleton College, as the 
Frank B. Kellogg Foundation for Educa- 
tion in International Relations. Presented 
by Mr. Kellogg, Secretary of State in the 
Coolidge Cabinet and a Carleton trustee, 
the gift comes as a mark of recognition to 
the college for the important beginnings 
it has made in the field of international 
relations. 

$500,000 to Brown University to build 
and endow a chemical research laboratory 
with ‘‘unsurpassed facilities’’ for research 
in specialized phases of electrochemistry 
and photochemistry, fields of increasing 


importance in the scientific and industrial 
worlds. The donor is Jesse H. Metcalf, 
a member of Brown’s Board of Trustees. 

Less spectacular but still notable is a 
gift of $100,000 to Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege from the General Education Board 
to be used to continue the college's 
experiment with curricula and teaching 
methods especially adapted to preparing 
girls for the requirements of modern life. 

And there are other gifts of course, 
many of them! Still, their sum total 
annually has not returned to what it was 
seven years ago. Giving to higher educa- 
tion took a sharp drop after 1930-31, 
reached its ‘“‘low’’ in 1933-34, has been 
increasing since 1934-35. And if one 
wants to know how benefactions to 
men’s and women’s colleges compare, one 
can learn that in the six years from 
1930-31 to 1935-36 gifts and bequests 
to the nine leading men’s and coeduca- 
tional institutions were $183,090,823 as 
against $11,138,700 for the nine women’s 
institutions studied. Yale University 
alone received during this period $58,- 
402,456; Harvard was second with $40,- 
145,347, and the University of Chicago 
third with $28,853,603. These are the 
results of a compilation prepared by the 
John Price Jones Corporation, School and 
Society, February 6, 1937. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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Child Labor 


Instead of disappearing as the number 
of states ratifying the Child Labor 
Amendment increases, the new legislative 
demands for protection of youthful work- 
ers seem to increase. Therefore, A.A.U.W. 
groups cannot fail to continue their in- 
terest and activity in promoting the right 
kind of child labor legislation. 

Since those who undertake to influence 
public policy must go to battle armed 
with an adequate supply of facts, it is 
auspicious that a new source of especially 
pertinent facts has just appeared: Child 
Workers in America, Katherine Du Pre 
Lumpkin and Dorothy Douglas. (Robert 
M. McBride and Company, New York, 
1937. $3.50.) The authors are interested in 
children who work, real children. There 
is the story of Tom who is a sharecrop- 
per’s son in Alabama. Tom works in the 
cotton fields. There is Rosa who works in 
tobacco fields in the Connecticut Valley; 
there is Sarah who is “‘table girl’’ in a 
shoe factory; there are children who work 
on the streets, in sweatshops, in their 
own homes; there are children who work 
in the fields. Their stories are here, some 
in their own words, some in the words of 
others — all thrown into focus against a 
shadow army of other children who do 
the same jobs and feel the same way. 

Not content with mere description of 
child workers and working conditions, 
and estimates of numbers involved, the 
authors undertake to analyze child work- 
ers as a part of the nation’s labor market. 
“Are child workers mentally inferior?’’ 
they ask. ‘‘What about the people who 
say, ‘Some children want to work’?”’ 
Why do employers want child workers, 
and what jobs do children perform? The 
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list of jobs given on pages 187-190 is 
especially useful: one may not know what 
a “‘quill boy’’ does in a cotton textile 
mill, but everybody knows what a 
mother’s helper is in domestic service. 

The discussion of the problem leads 
inevitably to the question of control. It 
is very evident that child labor is not an 
easy practice to regulate. Families move 
about and inspectors are not omnipresent. 
The authors have no doubt about the 
wisdom of federal as distinguished from 
state regulation. But why has the move- 
ment for control not been more effective, 
they ask. Partly because of the character 
of the opposition, partly because the 
business group was trying hard to prevent 
legislative control over business, regard- 
less of the particular kind of control, 
partly because the ‘‘reform’’ groups and 
the labor groups have not spoken the 
same language, have not succeeded in a 
joint effort to achieve this end. But the 
authors add a warning, a very important 
warning. Legislation on the subject of 
child labor is not the end of the struggle. 
Child labor will not be abolished until 
there is both legislative prohibition and 
organized popular demand that the 
legislation mean something. 


Middletown: Suggestions for A.A.U.W. 


Middletown in Transition, by Robert S. 
Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd (Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1937. $5.00), provides 
a second view of a middle western city 
which the same authors studied inten- 
sively in 1925. Though no other com- 
munity will be exactly like this one, the 
attempt to isolate the forces at work in 
Middletown will serve as a sort of labora- 
tory manual for other inquiries, whether 
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they be formal surveys or the most in- 
formal attempts to evaluate the working 
of one’s own community. 

The Lynds have afforded another serv- 
ice, in providing what might be called a 
‘‘base line’’ for evaluating local facilities. 
Middletown may not be the ‘‘normal’’ 
city that the statistician looks for as a 
basis for comparison, but it is at least not 
extreme in any of its manifestations, and 
it does afford some standard against 
which to make comparisons. 

In discussing the use of leisure, the 
authors say of the local branch of the 
A.A.U.W.: 

The International Relations section of the latter 
club is supplying a point of view not only conspicu- 
ously lacking in this inland city but subtly discour- 
aged by other bodies such as the D.A.R. and Ameri- 
can Legion, which emphasize contrary and, to 
Middletown, more familiar tendencies. This section 
has pledged its support to disarmament, has voted 
a resolution urging the United States to enter the 
World Court, and has had leading teachers in the 
city address it repeatedly on such topics as ‘‘Region- 
alism and Recent Foreign Relations of the United 


States’’ and *‘The United States Senate and Foreign 
Relations.”’ 


The authors cite special reasons for the 
exceptional character of the program of 
the branch: 
because of its somewhat homogeneous, educated 
membership and because, unlike the Federate Club 
of Clubs, it receives strong stimulus and help in 
program-making from the energetic national Head- 
quarters of the Association. 

The impression that the activity of 
A.A.U.W. is something distinctive and 
not merely conformity to a stereotyped 
pattern is heightened when viewed against 
the background of the book itself, which 
indicates that the people described are 
coming increasingly to behave in cus- 
tomary ways. 

For groups within the branches who 
are concerned with particular projects, 
Middletown offers helpful data. Those 
surveying educational systems and wel- 
fare facilities will want to note how 
Middletown handled similar questions 
during the strategic years 1925-35, and 
one of the most helpful aspects of these 


comparisons will be seeing the interrela- 
tions of outstanding problems. Those 
interested in schools will want to notice 
the bearing of school problems on local 
government, for example, on public 
attitudes toward social questions, and 
on moral values. For students of social 
welfare it is interesting to consider how 
welfare questions overlap, to mention 
but a sample, problems of taxation, 
judgments about the importance of 
physical exertion, and the influence of the 
press. 


International Recommendation on Women 
Workers 


At the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva last June, a resolution concern- 
ing women workers was introduced by 
Edward F. McGrady and Grace Abbott, 
government delegates of the United 
States, and adopted by unanimous vote. 
The resolution, which is now referred to 
the national governments represented, is 
as follows: 


Wuergas, In view of the social and political 
changes of recent years and the fact that women 
workers have suffered from special forms of exploita- 
tion and discrimination in the past, there is need to 
reexamine their general position; and 

Wuereas, It is for the best interests of society that 
in addition to full political and civil rights and full 
opportunity for education, women should have full 
opportunity to work and should receive remunera- 
tion without discrimination because of sex, and be 
protected by legislative safeguards against physically 
harmful conditions of employment and economic 
exploitation, including the safeguarding of mother- 
hood; and 

Wuergas, It is necessary that women as well as 
men should be guaranteed freedom of association by 
Governments and should be protected by social and 
labour legislation which world experience has shown 
to be effective in abolishing special exploitation of 
women workers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-Third Session of the 
International Labour Conference, while recognizing 
that some of these principles lie within the com- 
petence of other international bodies, believes them 
to be of the greatest importance to workers in gen- 
eral and especially to women workers; and therefore 
requests the Governing Body to draw them to the 
attention of all Governments, with a view to their 
establishment in law and in custom by legislative 
and administrative action. 
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Even though the resolution is not 
binding on any government, it is en- 
couraging to have this concern shown by 
an official international group for the 
rights of women workers throughout the 
world. 


Section 213 Revoked 

A definite action by our own govern- 
ment to remove what amounted to a dis- 
crimination against women workers was 
the repeal by the Congress last July of 
Section 213 of the National Economy Act, 
which read: 

In any reduction of personnel in any branch or 
service of the United States Government or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, married persons (living with hus- 
band or wife), employed in the class to be reduced 
shall be dismissed before any other persons employed 
in such class are dismissed, if such husband or wife 


is also in the service of the United States or the 
District of Columbia. 


While this famous section ostensibly 
affected husbands as much as wives, in 
practice it tended to curtail the employ- 
ment of women, since in most cases the 
wife's salary was less than her husband's 
and if a choice had to be made, she was 
the one to go. 

In any event, the demise of this provi- 
sion is to be welcomed as a step toward a 
federal service based on fitness for the job 
rather than on matrimonial considera- 
tions. 


Repeal of the Red Rider 

Another step in the direction of rea- 
sonableness — and common sense — was 
the repeal by the 75th Congress of the 
“Red Rider,’’ passed in 1935, which 
stipulated that thereafter no part of the 
appropriation for the public schools of 
the District of Columbia should be used 
for the salary of any person teaching or 
advocating Communism. As a source of 
any amount of petty harassment of teach- 
ers in the District, and more ominously 
an example of intolerant legislative 


domination in education, the measure 
was vigorously opposed by numerous 
groups in Washington, of which the 
A.A.U.W. branch was one of the leaders. 

In repealing the Red Rider, Congress 
rejected a number of compromises, labeled 
‘‘pink’’ by the opposing groups, but did 
add the stipulation ‘‘that nothing herein 
shall be construed as permitting the 
advocating of Communism.” 


Youth Seeks a Common Denominator 

Two thousand American youth gath- 
ered in Milwaukee, July 2-5, as a Model 
Congress of Youth, grappling with such 
problems as civil liberties, collective 
bargaining, the development of coopera- 
tives, farm tenancy, soil conservation, 
housing, recreation, peace, and education. 

Two interestingly divergent reports of 
the meeting have come to A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters. One reporter sees in the 
movement a courageous effort of young 
people to find a solution for their prob- 
lems, with earnestness and sincerity, and 
with an admirable devotion to fair play 
in the midst of clashing opinions. 

The other observer reports a consider- 
able misgiving over the extremist senti- 
ment—on the radical side — which 
seemed to prevail, and thinks the Con- 
gtess cannot become the medium for 
conservative youth until it learns ‘* ‘to 
see life steadily and see it whole’ with a 
calm, dispassionate regard for every 
side of the issue at hand, impregnable to 
adroit persuasions on one side or the 
other.”’ 

Perhaps the moral is that while Youth 
may have much the same problems, their 
prospects are various, as is their training, 
and they are no more likely to reach 
agreement than are Men or Women. 
However, the process of seeking agree- 
ment may in itself be immensely illu- 
minating. 

































































































































































The Fall Work at Headquarters 

National Headquarters is a lively place 
as this JourNaL goes to press. The 
addressograph hums and clanks steadily; 
the mimeograph machine whirls without 
respite; and yesterday all hands in the 
office force were flying, filling the annual 
packet of materials for branch presidents. 
Today one end of the big “‘back office”’ 
is stacked with mailbags bulging with 
those 777 packages, carrying booklets 
and letters designed to give impetus to the 
year's work. 

Dispatched in each packet were copies 
of the five little booklets which consti- 
tute the ‘‘minimum essentials’’ for branch 
leaders; The A.A.U.W. — What It Is and 
What It Does; The Handbook for officers 
and chairmen; A.A.U.W. Publications; 
and the booklets describing our Research 
Service in Secondary and Collegiate 
Education and listing books in the 
A.A.U.W. Lending Library. In each 
package, materials were sent for the 
education chairman, the international 
relations chairman, and the social studies 
chairman, making a total of 12,400 
booklets — besides the covering letters 
— that have been thrust into envelopes in 
the last twenty-four hours. 

This by no means exhausts the mate- 
rials available for the year’s work. 
Within a few days 777 more missives will 
go out, carrying instructions to fellow- 
ship chairmen, together with suggestions 
for money-raising and fellowship pro- 
grams. A manual for social studies chair- 
men was sent in the first mailing to 
branch presidents; another on branch 
programs in education has been compiled 
from branch reports, and special bulletins 
of suggestions for work in educational 
and vocational guidance have been mimeo- 
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graphed. Leaders of international rela- 
tions study groups may secure a manual of 
practical suggestions on request. In 
developing community projects, branches 
will find the experience of other groups 
summarized and distilled, as it were, in 
the Community Projects Bulletin. All 
these may be had for the asking. 

Each year these materials are revised in 
the light of reports from the branches. 
Accordingly, the resulting suggestions 
have a bed-rock basis of actual experience. 
It is hoped that every branch will make 
use of this exchange of ideas embodied in 
A.A.U.W. manuals and handbooks. 


New Education Study Guides 


The new study course, The Family in a 
Changing Society, which has already been 
announced in the JourNnaL, is taking 
shape, and the first of ten units to be issued 
monthly is now ready. The use of books 
and current periodicals together with 
contributions from members’ experience 
promises a refreshing up-to-dateness and 
realism for the course; sociological mate- 
rials will also be used to give a scientific 
basis to discussion. Full particulars of the 
plan will accompany the first worksheet. 
The series is free to members of A.A.U.W. 
cooperating groups; to others the price is 
25 cents. 

A Know Your Public Schools study 
course, now being developed through 
cooperation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will fill a very real need. The outline 
is issued in four units, each of which may 
be adapted to the needs of the individual 
branch and used for from one to three or 
more meetings. The units deal with the 
board of education; supervision and or- 
ganization in the schools, and their at- 
tendant problems; the public school 
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teacher; and what the public schools 
teach. The first unit has been sent to each 
branch, and since the public schools are 
a first concern of A.A.U.W., it is hoped 
that many groups will make use of this 
material. 


Kindergarten Kit 


A new kit of publications has been 
assembled for those interested in the study 
of the modern kindergarten as an integral 
part of the elementary school system. 
Publications included in the kit suggest 
procedures for establishing kindergartens 
and outline standards; a bibliography is 
also included. This kit will be particularly 
valuable to those who are looking for- 
ward to the establishment of kinder- 
gartens in their own communities. It may 
be ordered from Headquarters; price 50 
cents. 

For those who have reached a point 
where definite information on practical 
details is needed, the bulletin, Equipment 
and Supplies, is added to the kit. The 
price is then $1.00. 


Vassar Euthenics Institute Scholarship 


Candidates for the A.A.U.W.—Vassar 
Euthenics Institute Scholarship, an- 
nounced in the April Journat, made such 
an excellent impression on Institute 
authorities that in the end three of the 
A.A.U.W. applicants were chosen for 
awards: Edith Van Middlesworth, Valley 
City, North Dakota; Mary Elizabeth 
Greening, El Dorado, Arkansas; and 
Frances Carey, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
All three have been active in A.A.U.W. 
work, and particularly in some phase of 
the child development program. 

The two additional awards this sum- 
mer were more or less fortuitous; but the 
A.A.U.W. scholarship has been gener- 
ously offered again for the summer of 
1938, and should candidates once more 
prove outstanding, there is the possibility 
— though this is not a promise — that 
‘something may turn up."’ An applica- 
tion blank has been sent to each branch 


and state education chairman; additional 
blanks may be secured from national 
Headquarters. 


New Associate in Social Studies 

The Board of Directors has accepted 
with regret the resignation of Dr. Eliza- 
beth S. May as associate in social studies 
on the A.A.U.W. staff. Dr. May came to 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters on a year’s leave 
from Goucher College, and is returning to 
her teaching there, as associate professor 
of economics. Dr. May was appointed to 
the staff to initiate a new department of 
study in A.A.U.W. in response to an 
increasing interest, widely expressed by 
the branches, in current problems in the 
social studies field. On the basis of this 
first year, there can be no doubt that the 
field has been fully accepted as part of the 
A.A.U.W. program. Dr. May was mark- 
edly successful in meeting and stimulating 
interest in the field, and in setting a 
standard of thorough, impartial study in 
exceedingly controversial subjects. 

Dr. May will be much missed, but the 
Association is fortunate in the successor 
who has been secured to take her place. 
Dr. Esther Cole Franklin was born in 
Oklahoma, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, with an M.A. from 
that institution. She held a fellowship in 
political science at the Robert Brookings 
Graduate School, Washington, D. C., and 
received a Ph.D. from that School in 1929. 
Besides some high school teaching, Dr. 
Franklin has taught at Western State 
Teachers College, Kentucky; Hunter Col- 
lege, New York; and the University of 
Kentucky. She has edited the Political 
Science Section and also the History 
Section of Social Science Abstracts, and 
prepared articles for the Dictionary of 
American Biography 

The Association will welcome partic- 
ularly the varied background of experi- 
ence which Dr. Franklin brings to her 
work. Her undergraduate major study was 
in history, education, and English litera- 
ture; her graduate work was in political 
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science, with studies in both state and 
federal government; her research has 
included studies of the administration of 
American Indian affairs, and of work 
relief, political party activity, and the 
judiciary in the federal system. 


Social Studies Materials 


Dr. Franklin is now preparing a most 
timely syllabus, Labor Problems, which 
will help A.A.U.W. members at least to 
get their bearings among the stormy 
issues involved. This series will be issued 
monthly in mimeographed form, begin- 
ning November 1; price, 50 cents. A tenta- 
tive outline of the series and sample 
copy of one section will be sent to any- 
one who wishes to consider using the 
outline. 

A study guide by Elizabeth S. May, 
Social Welfare, is ready for distribution in 
revised and completed form. An entirely 
new kind of syllabus, it gives specific 
and practical directions for making an 
inquiry regarding the welfare facilities in 
your local community. The community 
study suggested is not an over-ambitious 
professional survey; it outlines, rather, 
means by which the layman may learn 
how the local community takes care of 
those who cannot take care of themselves, 
the public and private services offered, 
their adequacy, and the relation between 
their demands and the taxpayer. The set 
of twelve worksheets, mimeographed and 
fastened in a binder, is available for 50 
cents. Copies of the ‘‘Foreword,’’ to- 
gether with a set of questions for group 
discussion to determine whether the 
group wishes to go ahead with the in- 
quiry, will be sent for 5 cents. 

For use with the Social Welfare syllabus, 
where library facilities are inadequate, a 
kit of pamphlets may be secured for $1.00. 

The study guide, Scientific Consumer 
Purchasing, continues to provide the basic 
guidance for beginning groups in con- 
sumer problems. The kit of materials 
which supplements the outline has been 
completely revised, with more than a 
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dozen new items. Kit and outline together 
are priced at $1.25. The new materials 
alone may be ordered for 50 cents. 


International Cooperation—A Study 
Syllabus 


A new publication among the interna- 
tional guidance materials, Practical Politics 
of International Cooperation, will approach 
the problem of international cooperation 
from the angle of Realpolitik rather than 
from the standpoint of institutions. The 
syllabus will be put out in eight units. The 
first section, which is now available, 
includes a sketch of what is to come so 
that the leader can plan for the year. 


National Defense Report 


National Defense: Institutions, Concepts, 
Policies, the first report of the National 
Defense Study Commission of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, is published by The Woman's 
Press of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
chairman of the Commission, is editor of 
the pamphlet, which includes descrip- 
tions of the military and non-military 
national defense equipment of the United 
States and of the principal types of mili- 
tary organization abroad, as well as a 
consideration of national defense objec- 
tives for this country. The pamphlet may 
be ordered through the A.A.U.W. na- 
tional Headquarters or direct from The 
Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. The price is 30 cents 


a copy. 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


The Thirteenth National Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War will meet 
in Washington, D. C., the third week of 
January 1938. In consonance with the 
Campaign for World Economic Coopera- 
tion which is being sponsored by the 
National Peace Conference, the theme of 
the January sessions will be ‘‘Economics 
and Peace.’’ Special notices about the 
Conference will be sent to the branches. 









Marathon Round Tables 

The Marathon Round Tables of the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War are getting under way for 
1937-38. Beginning groups will be en- 
couraged to use the basic kit on ‘“The 
Evolving Foreign Policy of the United 
States.’ Advanced groups will be pro- 
vided with a kit and discussion outline 
based upon the work of the National 
Defense Study Commission and the Study 
Commission on War and the Economic 
Life. For the meetings on economic prob- 
lems the ‘campaign booklet’’ for the 
Campaign on World Economic Coopera- 
tion will be used; for the sessions on 
national defense there will be the first 
report of the National Defense Study 
Commission and the Headline Book, 
Billions for Defense. For information and 
kits write to the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War, 1622 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York. 


Campaign for World Economic Cooperation 


A Campaign for World Economic 
Cooperation is being launched this au- 
tumn under the auspices of the National 
Peace Conference. It will take the place 
of what was planned to be the last phase 
of the Emergency Peace Campaign, al- 
though many organizations which did 
not participate actively in the latter will 
have some part in supporting a program 
for international economic appeasement. 
Mr. Clark Eichelberger is director of the 
Campaign, which has its own executive 
committee. A basic pamphlet has been 
prepared for the use of study groups and 
leaflets will be available for meetings of 
persons with all sorts of interests and 
background. The headquarters of the 
campaign is at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York. 


A.A.U.W. Committee 


on Legislative 
Program 


Dean Mary Yost has resigned as chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislative 
Program because of considerations of 
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health. Her successor is Harriet W. El- 
liott, professor of political science at the 
Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, and former legisla- 
tive chairman of the A.A.U.W. state 
division. Membership of the Committee 
on Legislative Program, established by 
the Board at the Savannah Convention 
(see the June Journat, p. 235), is now 
being completed. The committee will 
make a report to the October meeting of 
the Board, recommending legislative 
procedures for A.A.U.W. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


October 2 Alabama State Meeting, 
Montevallo 

October 6 Committee on Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 9 Massachusetts State Meeting, 
Greenfield 

October 11 Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

October 15 Committee on the Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

October 15-16 South Carolina State Meeting, 
Spartanburg 

October 15-16 Tennessee State Meeting, 
Memphis 

October 18 | Committee on Legislative Pro- 


gram, Washington, D. C. 
October 22-23 Ohio State Meeting, Warren 
October 25-26 Committee on Education, 

Washington, D. C. 
October 27-29 Board of Directors, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Connecticut 
New London 
New Mexico State Meeting, 
Albuquerque 
January 23-25 Committee on 

Awards 


October 30 State Meeting, 


October 30 


Fellowship 


Educational Broadcasting Conference 


A.A.U.W. is one of the organizations 
sponsoring the second national Confer- 
ence on Educational Broadcasting, to be 
held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
November 29, 30, and December 1. The 
conference, which will bring together 
representatives of education, the radio 
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industry, and the listener, will consider 
four topics: the American system of 
broadcasting, an evaluation of broad- 
casting from the point of view of the 
listener, educational broadcasting, and 
the future of radio. Those who are inter- 
ested in the maximum contribution of 
broadcasting to educational and cultural 
development are invited to participate in 
the conference. 


New Branches 


Nine new branches have been organized 
since the publication of the last JourNat: 


Arkansas — Paragould 
Pine Bluff 

Ituino1s — Decatur 

Farmington 
INDIANA — Gary 
New Jersgy — Salem County 
New Mexico — Quay County 
Ox.aHnoma — Texas County 
Texas — Houston 


The total number of branches is now 
777. 


News of A.A.U.W. Fellows 


When reports of the sessions of the 
American Chemical Society were appear- 
ing in the newspapers in September, 
A.A.U.W. members had a right to “‘point 
with pride’’ to one item: the awarding of 
the Francis P. Garvan Medal to Emma P. 
Carr, the first woman scientist to receive 
this honor. Dr. Carr, who is head of the 
chemistry department at Mount Holyoke 
College, held the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship in 1929-30. The New York 
Times reported the award: 


Dr. Carr got it for seeing what no other scientist 
had spied, the shapes of two of the molecules in 
gasoline. 

The names of these molecules, the award citation 
stated, are 2-butene and 2-pentene. Since most all the 
good or bad performance of gasoline is supposed to 
be connected with the shapes of its molecules, 
Dr. Carr's studies are of importance to petroleum 
chemists. 

She was born in Holmesville, Ohio; lived in Co- 
shocton, Ohio, and attended Ohio State and Chicago 
Universities and Mount Holyoke. In 1913 she be- 
came head of the Chemistry Department at Mount 
Holyoke. 


Her research work has received financial support 
from the National Research Council and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Dr. Carr now is en route to Aus- 
tralia on an educational mission. 


Outstanding esearch by another 
A.A.U.W. fellow was recognized in the 
award of the Caroline I. Wilby Prize by 
Radcliffe College (given for ‘‘the best 
original work”’ in any field) to Dorothy 
K. Clark for her thesis, ‘“Thomas Os- 
borne, Earl of Danby: Lord Treasurer, 
1673-79."" Research for the thesis was 
completed in 1935-36, while Miss Clark 
held the Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. 
She received the Ph.D. from Radcliffe 
College last February. 

Martha Koehne’s work in nutrition 
has especially interested A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers because of its practical importance to 
health. Dr. Koehne recently wrote of her 
activities: 


I left the University of Michigan May 1, 1935. 
The budget for dental caries research had been very 
drastically reduced, and it was no longer possible to 
carry on the project with our full force. During the 
summer of 1934-35, I was employed by the American 
Dietetic Association to inspect all post-graduate 
training courses for dietitians in the United States 
and Canada that wished the approval of the associa- 
tion for their educational work in this field. From 
December 1, 1935 to July 1936, I was on the staff of 
the Bureau of Home Economics in Washington, 
D. C., directing a special study of the place of dry 
skim milk in the human diet. I taught in the summer 
school at Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina in Greensboro during July 1936. Since 
October 1, 1936 I have been in my present position 
(nutritionist, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department 
of Health, Columbus, Ohio]. 

As soon as all become available, I will send you 
the complete set of the popular nutrition pamphlets 
I have recently prepared as a background to the 
development of a State Nutrition Education program 
in Ohio. 


Members who met Dr. Erzsébet Kol, 
or read in the January 1937 Journat the 
account of her hardy venture in search of 
American snow algae while holding the 
International Fellowship for 1935-36, 
will rejoice in news of her appointment 
as assistant professor at the University of 
Szeged — the only woman to hold such a 
post in Hungary. While in this country, 
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Dr. Kol expressed the hope that her 
fellowship research might help to con- 
vince Hungarian scientists that women 
could do scientific work. A.A.U.W. 
welcomes this evidence that the results 
were convincing. 


The Fellowship Fund Sets a Record: 100 
Per Cent Branch Participation 

Participation of every A.A.U.W. branch 
in raising the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund has long been a goal in every 
state division. For 1936-37, that goal 
was realized: every branch in the United 
States sent a contribution to the Fellow- 
ship Fund! With this splendid record, 
we are proud to recall our slogan: Fellow- 
ships, the symbol of growth and strength in the 
Association. It is an evidence of sound 
growth and increasing strength when all 
A.A.U.W. branches are joining in this 
concrete realization of the Association's 
objectives. 

The count for 100 per cent branch par- 
ticipation is based on the number of 
recognized branches on September 1. 
Not only all such branches, but some 
organized after that date, gave to the 
Fund in 1936-37, making a total of 734 
branches contributing. 

The total contribution was $50,787.16, 
including $988.55 from the Northwest 
Central Section which will be used for 
the stipend of that section’s fellowship, 
and so is not counted toward the Fund, 
although raised as part of the campaign. 


State Per Capita Contributions 

The per capita contributions of the 
states and of the city units are given 
below. Heretofore, states with 100 per 
cent branch participation have been 
starred, but in this list the star is happily 
unnecessary, since every state achieved 
100 per cent. 


Per Capita CONTRIBUTION TO THE FELLOwsHIP Funp, 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships — the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 





Conrecticut-Rhode Island 
State Division 

North NewEngland Unit 

New York City Branch 

New York State Division 

New Jersey State Divi- 
sion 

Philadelphia Branch 

Pennsylvania-Delaware 
State Division 

Washington, D. C., 
Branch 

South Atlantic Section 


Ohio State Division 
Michigan State Division 


Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
Northwest Central 
Section 
South west Central 
Section 
Texas State Division 
Rocky Mountain Section 
North Pacific Section 
South Pacific Section 


General 


Anonymous Fellowship 
Additional Special Fel- 
lowship Funds 


Granpb ToTAL 


NAME OF 
FELLOWsHIP 


Alice Hamilton 
Mary E. Woolley 


New York State 
New Jersey State 


Marion Reilly 
Pennsylvania- 
Delaware 


Elizabeth Avery 


Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 
Kathryn McHale 
Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talbot 


Dorothy Bridg- 
man Atkinson 


Helen Marr Kirby 
Florence Sabin 
Margaret Snell 
Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt 


DEsIGNATION 


International 


International 
International 
National 
National 


International 
National 


Latin American 
National 


International 
National 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


National 


International 
National 
National 
International 


Funps RecgiveD BY 


ENDOWMENT 
Goa. 


1936-37 


$ 821.00 


7,906 . 36 

138.00 
1,193.60 
1,469.88 


200 .00 
2,164.51 


330.00 
3,223.48 


2,630.69 
2,157.60 


4,275.20 
1,531.58 
4,441.54 
1,600.77 
2,758.53 ** 


3,979.39 


1,483.65 
1,781.25 
2,352.17 
3,159.41 


* A transfer of $500 from the General Unit is included in this figure. 
** Actually the 1936-37 contribution from the Northwest Central Section was $3747.08. Of this amount 
$988.55 is assigned to the stipend of the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, which has been given 
annually by this section since 1929. 
t In addition, the Southwest Central Section (including the Texas State Division) has given two awards 


of $1500 each. 


t A transfer of $455 from the General Unit is included in this figure. 


NaTIONAL TREASURER, 


May 31, 1937 


Total 


$ 9,613.66 


25,000. 56 * 
2,250.76 

12,966 .88 

10,969.72 


8,023.49 
12,046 . 86 


9,160.27 
20,237.73 


21,798 .26 
14,140.25 


18,034.08 
14,327.58 
21,990.29 
15,086 . 20 
28,117.16 


22,024.93 


11,946.17 
17,911.75 
28,392.76 t 
30,160.21 


1,243.65 
200 .03 


$355,643.25 
18,358.18 


43,261.00 


$417,262.43 





Fellowships Offered, 1938-39 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed here to be awarded for 1938-39. These fellowships are awarded in 
general to candidates who have completed two years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree or 
who have already received the degree. The greatest importance is attached to the project on 
which the candidate wishes to work, its significance, and the evidence of the candidate's ability 
to pursue it. Detailed information concerning the fellowships and instructions for applying may 
be secured from the secretary to the Committee at national Headquarters, American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Applications and supporting 
materials must reach the office in Washington by December 15, 1937. 


I. Fellowships open to American women for study in knowledge of English to enable them to 


the United States or abroad 


SaraH Berwiner Reszarch AND LecTuRE 
Fettowsnip. Open to women with the 
Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree or equivalent prepa- 
ration, for work in physics, chemistry, or 
biology, to be awarded either as: (1) a 
fellowship of $1,200 for research only, or 
(2) a docentship of $1,500, the holder of 
which shall have arranged to continue 
research with the giving of one or more 
courses of lectures in the university at 
which she proposes to reside. 

Fettowsnie Crusapg NationaAL Fgiiow- 
sHip. $1,500. For graduate study or re- 
search. 

Dorotuy BrrpGMAN ATKINSON FELLOWsHIP. 
$1,500. Limited to the arts, science, and 
literature. 

Marcarzt E. Mattsy Fettowsure. $1,500. 
Limited to the arts, science, and literature. 

PartiAL ResipeNTIAL SCHOLARSHIP AT Reip 
Hatt, Paris. 7,000 francs. For study at the 
University of Paris or the College de 
France. 


II. Fellowship open to Latin American women for 


study in the United States 


Latin AMERICAN FELLowsuiP. $1,500. Open 
to nationals of the Latin American repub- 
lics for advanced study in the United 
States. Candidates must have the equiva- 
lent of a college education in the universi- 
ties or the best normal schools of their 
countries; must be at least twenty-one 
years of age, and must have sufficient 
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understand and profit by lectures, use 
English textbooks, take part in class dis- 
cussions, and take examinations. The pur- 
pose of the applicant’s study shall be 
preparation for some form of public serv- 
ice in her country. 


III. Fellowships open to members of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University women 


Aurevia Henry ReinnARDT INTERNATIONAL 
Fetitowsnip. $1,500. 

A.A.U.W. Fettowsnie Crusape INTERNA- 
TIONAL Fgtitowsuir. $1,500. 

INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR FELLOWSHIP IN 
Science. £250. For work in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, and biologi- 
cal science (including physiology and 
pathology). 

INTERNATIONAL RESIDENTIAL FELLOWSHIP AT 
Crossy Hai. £100. For work in science 
or arts in London. 

Caro.ine SpuRGEON SCHOLARSHIP IN ARTS. 
Value £100. For a year’s research in Lon- 
don while residing at Crosby Hall. 


In addition to the fellowships listed above, 
the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship 
($2,000) is offered biennially to British 
women of graduate standing for study in 
American colleges or universities. It is awarded 
by a committee of the British Federation of 
University Women. Further information may 
be obtained from the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London. 





> THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~< 


The Council Meeting 


The Twenty-second Council Meeting of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women was held at Reid Hall, Paris, 
July 15-20. Representatives of thirty-one 
of the thirty-four national associations in 
the Federation were present. The officers 
and members of the French Association 
as hostesses planned numerous informal 
and formal occasions to give the visitors 
glimpses of French life which are not 
ordinarily available to foreigners. The 
government of the French Republic took 
official notice of the Council Meeting, and 
the opening session was held under the 
chairmanship of M. Charléty, Rector of 
the University of Paris. 

As always, the greatest achievement of 
the Council Meeting was that it stimu- 
lated an exchange of ideas among uni- 
versity women of many lands and stiff- 
ened their courage in the face of the grave 
problems that threaten intellectual life 
and the position of women. There follows 
a brief report on some of the most im- 
portant items of business before the 
Council. 

Applications for membership in the 
I.F.U.W. were received from national 
associations of university women in 
Argentina and Uruguay. A final decision 
on their applications will probably be 
made at the next Council Meeting, after a 
more thorough study of the university 
systems of the two countries. 

Following the mandate of the Cracow 
Conference, the Council considered ways 
of incorporating into the Constitution of 
the I.F.U.W. the principles of the ‘‘Buda- 
pest Resolution,’ which attempted to lay 
the basis for membership in the national 
associations without discrimination on 
account of race, religion, or political 


opinion. It was decided to lay before the 
national associations the following draft 
amendments to Articles I and II of the 
Constitution: 

Articre I. Purpose. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion shall be to promote understanding and friend- 
ship between the university women of the nations of 
the world, irrespective of their race, religion, or 
political opinions, and thereby to further their in- 
terests and develop between their countries sympathy 
and mutual helpfulness. 


Articte II. Mempersnip. Membership shall be 
open to national federations or associations of uni- 
versity women whose aims are consistent with the 
purpose of the International Federation of University 
Women as outlined in Article I hereof, and which are 
approved by the Council, provided that only one 
federation or association in each country shall be so 
approved. 


The Committee on Standards reported 
on the projected History of the Doctorate, 
which had commenced to take shape 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Skonhoft. 
Since her death, the committee has ex- 
plored the matter further and believes 
that its completion would be a valuable 
contribution to academic history. The 
method of having the study made and 
written up presents some difficulty, and 
the Council approved the proposal that 
the officers investigate the matter more 
thoroughly and find a satisfactory way to 
carry the project to completion. 

The next meeting of the Council will 
be held in London in 1938. According to 
the decision taken at Cracow last year, 
the next Conference will be in Stockholm 
in 1939. 


Members of the A.A.U.W. on I.F.U.W. 
Committees 


The following members of the Ameri- 
can Association have been appointed to 
membership on committees of the Inter- 
national Federation: 
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Committee for the Award of International Fellow- 

ships 

Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator of Classical Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

Louise Pearce, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research 

Alzada Comstock, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Mount Holyoke College 

Gladys Reichard, Assistant Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Barnard College 


Committee for Intellectual Cooperation 
Mildred H. McAfee, President, Wellesley College 


Committee on Standards 
Marian P. Whitney, Professor Emeritus of Ger- 
man, Vassar College 


Travel Committee 
Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Chairman, A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Fellowship Endowment 
Committee on the Economic Status of University 
Women 
Susan M. Kingsbury, Emeritus Professor of Social 
Economy, Bryn Mawr College 


Committee on Education 
Esther Crane, Professor of Education, Goucher 
College 


Finance Committee 
Meta Glass, President, Sweet Briar College 
Grace Crocker, Executive Secretary of the College, 
Wellesley 


Committee on Legal Questions 
Bertha Rembaugh, Lawyer, New York City 


Exchange Committee 
To be announced 


International Fellowships, 1937-38 


The Award Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
announces the award of international 
fellowships for 1937-38 as follows. 

A.A.U.W. Fellowship Crusade Interna- 
tional Fellowship ($1,500). — Hallfrid 
Christiansen, graduate of Oslo Univer- 
sity. Birthplace, Lofoten, Norway. Ph.D., 
Oslo. 

Dr. Christiansen is a highly-qualified 
linguist and phonetician who has in the 
past four years made valuable original 
contributions to the study of Norwegian 
dialects. Her future career as a linguist 
and university teacher should be a bril- 
liant one. She plans to broaden her field 
by making a special study in the fellow- 


ship year of French language and litera- 
ture as well as by continuing her inde- 
pendent research work, and adding to the 
already considerable number of her pub- 
lications. 

One of the professors with whom Dr. 
Christiansen worked at the University of 
Oslo says of her: 


Her doctor's treatise is ag outstanding contribu- 
tion to Norwegian dialect research. It is the first 
large work dealing with Norwegian dialect to be 
carried out on modern lines, and it is most valuable 
to Norwegian linguistic research because it brings in 
a great deal of new material. 


International Junior Fellowship in Arts 
(£250). — Amalia Maartze Elisabeth 
Draak, graduate of the Universities of 
Amsterdam and Utrecht. Birthplace, 
Venlo, Netherlands. Litt.D. and Ph.D. 
(summa cum laude), Utrecht. 

Dr. Draak is one of the few linguists of 
the present day who possess a thorough 
knowledge of the Celtic languages (Cym- 
ric and Irish), and who are at the same 
time perfectly familiar with the mediaeval 
literature of France and the Netherlands. 
She is therefore particularly well quali- 
fied to undertake her proposed investiga- 
tion of the Arthurian material to be 
found in the Irish language. It is be- 
lieved that there are in existence a great 
many Irish manuscript translations of the 
Arthurian legends. Dr. Draak proposes to 
trace these and to collate the various 
texts, using materials in the libraries of 
London, Oxford, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

Experts who know Dr. Draak’s work 
are unanimous in declaring that they 
know of no one so well equipped with the 
particular kinds of knowledge necessary 
for this inuch-needed research, and that 
the results of it will be of great value in 
the field of Celtic studies. 

Dr. Draak has already published, be- 
sides the critical analysis of the middle- 
Dutch Romance of Gawain which consti- 
tuted her doctorate thesis, a considerable 
number of papers on mediaeval Dutch and 
French texts, each of which is a valuable 
contribution to Celtic studies. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Norg. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the members of 
the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs and community 
activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valiant Speek, associates in education; Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, associate in international relations; and Esther Cole Franklin, associate 
in social studies. They will welcome full details of new and significant branch activities. 


Education Chairmen and Committees 

The year’s work in education has started 
with an unusual impetus, due to the fact that 
in an increasing number of branches the ap- 
pointment of chairmen in the arts and social 
studies has resulted in a much more clear allo- 
cation of the work of the education chairmen 
to the central educational purposes of A.A.U.W. 
Last year’s branch programs had already be- 
gun to show this trend, as is illustrated by the 
examples given below, culled from branch 
reports. Other interesting projects are de- 
scribed in the bulletin, ‘Suggestions from 
Branch Programs in Education,’’ available 
free of charge from national Headquarters. 

Many of the projects in education illustrate 
the growing importance of the work of the 
education committee, which constitutes itself 
a look-out committee for the discovery of new 
areas of need as well as for the development of 
study groups and activities to meet known 
needs. In some cases this committee is a re- 
search committee for the study of the public 
schools, the need for kindergartens, nursery 
schools, children’s recreation, or other educa- 
tional problems, while at other times the com- 
mittee constitutes a study group open to all 
members of the branch or to the general public. 


Individual Work 

In Abilene, Texas, the Education Committee 
was made up of persons who had varied in- 
terests and each selected an individual activity 
in addition to the general activities sponsored 
by the entire committee. For example, the 
committee itself sponsored an educational 
playthings exhibit in December and a guidance 
party for senior boys and girls in the local high 
school. Among the individual member inter- 
ests were the keeping of a scrapbook of clip- 


pings of the organization's educational activi- 
ties and the running of a circulating library 
among rural schools, while a third member 
worked constantly toward getting better park 
direction in the city in order to have better 
recreational activities for children. 


Committee on Curriculum Revision 

The Education Committee of Portland, Ore- 
gon, started a drive for curriculum revision. A 
Layman’s Committee was appointed by the 
school board with an A.A.U.W. chairman. 
The committee met regularly with speakers 
and held discussions throughout the year. 
Because the curriculum revision required 
study, the work of the Education Committee 
of A.A.U.W. centered around the project. 
Meetings open to the public were held twice a 
month. Reports were given on the new trends 
in the various school subjects, each of which 
required research and much study. Experts 
were called in from the University of Oregon 
and the school director of curriculum was 
asked to speak. The attempt was to give in- 
formation to the public and to gain sympathy 
and support of parents for any curricular 
changes which might be necessary. 

A member of the Education Committee 
visited each school board meeting and in this 
way an informai understanding of the work- 
ings of the school board was reached. 


South Bend Plans Budget Hearing 

The Education Committee of the South 
Bend, Indiana, Branch appeared at the open 
meeting of the School Budget Committee, the 
chairman speaking for the committee. The 
Legislative Committee then, in cooperation 
with the Education Committee, sponsored a 
large open meeting prior to the meeting of the 
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Tax Adjustment Board, to which they were 
invited. At this meeting the school board 
analyzed its budget, gave comparative data 
with other school systems in Indiana, and 
answered questions. 

At the suggestion of the education chair- 
man, the school board prepared a list of 
twenty projects which were needed to make 
the school system satisfactory but not in- 
cluded in the budget because of cost. This 
showed the moderation of the budget and also 
set up goals around which public opinion 
could be rallied. All the leading citizens and 
officials were invited personally to the final 
budget meeting and the budget passed uncut 
for the first time in years. The Board of Educa- 
tion has requested that the A.A.U.W. plan the 
budget hearings next year. 

The Education and Legislative Committees 
of the South Bend Branch also sponsored six 
public education forums. 


Educational Fact-Finding Committee 

The Omaha, Nebraska, Branch of the Asso- 
ciation had a Fact-Finding Committee whose 
duty it was to obtain, organize, and evaluate 
salient facts about local and state school 
situations for presentation to various com- 
munity organizations. The work of the past 
year was directed to drawing attention to the 
local financial situation in the schools. The 
committee recommended sponsoring a bill in 
the state legislature to raise the mill levy for 
the schools. It looks forward to further better- 
ing the conditions in the schools by suggesting 
the adoption of certain additional standards 
from time to time. 


Los Angeles Studies Its School Board 
Early in the year, at an executive meeting of 
the Los Angeles Branch, it was suggested that 
A.A.U.W. might perform an important service 
by becoming better informed on local educa- 
tional matters through attendance at meetings 
of the local board of education. A first-hand 
acquaintance with the various units of the 
large area comprising the Los Angeles public 
school system was a further recommendation. 
As a consequence, a committee was formed and 
a plan was made for members to visit board 
meetings and to report items of especial inter- 
est to the committee. This meeting was fol- 
lowed by participation of the members of the 
Education Committee in a luncheon discussion 


of the Contemporary Educational Thought 
group. 

This connection with the Board of Educa- 
tion brought certain educational subjects up 
before the committee for investigation. For 
example, the whole question of federal aid to 
education was discussed, and the Apprentice- 
ship Bill, designed to establish a career service 
system to provide better trained men for mu- 
nicipal jobs, was also taken under considera- 
tion. These results, among others, made the 
committee feel that a great deal more might be 
accomplished another year, and the recom- 
mendation has been made that the work of the 
Education Committee be even more systemati- 
cally organized to handle contemporary educa- 
tion in Los Angeles another year. 

Among other things, it has been suggested 
that a new plan be drawn up for the election of 
the Board of Education members. Thus the 
Los Angeles Branch has gone a step forward 
toward its goal of practical service in local 
educational matters and in an understanding 
of current educational problems. 

As a part of its plan, the committee worked 
out a questionnaire designed for candidates for 
the Los Angeles school board primary election. 
Other groups interested in developing like 
projects, and wishing to have more details 
about the content of this questionnaire, may 
secure copies from national Headquarters for 
the price of 5 cents. 


Alabama Surveys Its Higher Education 
for Women 

The Executive Committee of the A.A.U.W. 
Alabama State Division has made a survey on 
matters that have always been as the bone and 
marrow of the Association's being. It has 
surveyed The Higher Education of Women in 
Alabama. 

Beginning with a picture of the distribution 
in 1937 of 5,147 women students enrolled in the 
twelve four-year colleges of the state, taking 
up then the distribution according to class 
levels and the reasons for drop-outs, the survey 
goes on to consider physical education, home- 
making, and guidance offerings, student social 
organizations, provisions for placement and 
follow-up of graduates, and the status of 
women faculty members. 

On the status of women faculty members, 
the report gives the number of women who are 
heads of departments, those who are full pro- 
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fessors and associate professors. It finds that 


the salaries paid women faculty members in Alabama 
colleges are not always equal to those paid men in 
similar positions. Seven of the twelve colleges re- 
ported there is no discrimination in favor of men. 
Four reported that men are paid more than women, 
and one that women are paid “‘approximately’’ as 
much as men. 


On the worth of the study itself, the com- 
mittee has this to say: 


This preliminary study suggests the value of con- 
tinuous stock-taking on the part of our Association, 
of the possibilities for education of women on the 
higher levels and of the extent to which women avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered. It also 
emphasizes the problem of further investigation of 
comparative salaries and faculty rankings. The com- 
mittee recommends that the national Association 
consider the possibility and the practicability of a 
cooperative study of higher education of women in 
all states. 


These proposals and suggestions will un- 
doubtedly interest other A.A.U.W. state divi- 
sions and branches. An inquiry of this general 
nature, or an inquiry into one phase, such as 
comparative salaries and faculty rankings, 
would be particularly appropriate for branches 
situated in college towns. Headquarters will 


welcome correspondence from branches wish- 
ing to take part in a cooperative study of this 
kind. 


Philadelphia Education Committee 

The Philadelphia Education Committee, 
organized in 1935-36, began with monthly 
meetings, from which have developed a num- 
ber of interesting plans, such as a report on 
the method of selecting members on the public 
board of education. Also in this group there 
originated the discussion of the need for a 
survey of the Philadelphia public school 
system, with the result that a proposal was 
made to the Philadelphia Board of Education 
that a survey be made. A member of the 
A.A.U.W., also a member of the Board of 
Education, was made chairman of the survey 
committee and the survey is now going on. 


‘‘Letters to Penny” 

The Junior Group of the Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, Branch has carried through a unique proj- 
ect —an “‘interdepartmental’’ one, cutting 
across two fields of A.A.U.W. interest, college 
advisory work and creative writing — in the 
writing of a booklet, ‘‘Letters to Penny.”’ This 


is a series of letters supposedly sent to a high 
school girl by her friends who have left the 
home town and enrolled in various Wisconsin 
colleges, music, secretarial, art, and nursing 
schools. The letters are delightfully spontane- 
ous, combining with much skill airy comment 
on the social and ‘‘dating’’ side of college life 
with more serious details on the kind of 
clothes to bring, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of joining a sorority, and the schedule 
of curricular work. The letters are intended to 
give the girl at home a picture of the life and 
work, the customs and advantages of each 
institution, so that she may be helped to select 
her college when the next year rolls around. 
The booklet is mimeographed, attractively 
bound, and illustrated with sketches that are 
full of life and characteristically ‘‘college."’ 
Three hundred copies of the booklet were 
mimeographed; most of these were distributed 
to high school seniors at a group meeting, 
some to juniors. The Junior Group of the 
branch also put on a skit based on ‘‘Letters to 
Penny,’’ which was greatly enjoyed by the 
junior and senior girls of the high school. 
After the performance, these girls were invited 
to confer with branch members on questions of 
college attendance. The committee hopes in 
1937-38 to be able to planograph ‘‘Letters to 
Penny,’ when it will have enough copies to 
distribute widely. Meanwhile A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters has several copies of the mimeo- 
graphed edition which it will be glad to lend 
to branches interested in seeing how the idea 
might be adapted for use in their own com- 
munities and states. Orders for the plano- 
graphed edition (probably available after 
November 1, 1937, at 20 cents a copy) may be 
sent at any time to the chairman of the Junior 
Group, Miss Helen Exner, care of the Federal 
Employment Office, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


State Aid for Libraries 

The chief project of the year for the Nacog- 
doches, Texas, Branch was the project in 
which the whole branch cooperated with the 
legislative chairman in an attempt to gain 
state aid for libraries. This growth of interest 
in libraries was traced directly to the previous 
attempt to promote library services in the local 
community. A bill was presented to the state 
legislature for a $750,000 appropriation for 
libraries. The group worked in a professional 
manner on the bills to be presented and with 
the local representative in the state legislature, 
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who is a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


Denver Library Book Drive 

Often a local drive for interest in books is 
the first step toward library development. 
Denver, Colorado, made a signal success 
of such a drive and has offered as a result 
a ‘Model Plan for Library Book Drive,’ 
which has been added to the Library Kit (see 
A.A.U.W. Publications, page 9) and may also 
be secured separately for the price of 10 cents. 


Toy Loan Center 

In the San Jose, California, Branch the Child 
Development Section’s particular community 
activity has been the compiling and selling of 
bibliographies on child study to other groups 
in the city. Another year the group plans to 
have fewer outside speakers and more partici- 
pation by the members in actual discussion of 
the problems presented. 

A toy loan center is under way as a new 
project, handled by the Youth Movement but 
sponsored by the child development group. 
Used toys are collected and reconditioned and 
then lent to children in much the same way as 
library books are lent. Each child who takes 
good care of the toys borrowed is allowed to 
select for his very own one toy each month. 
The toy loan center is an effort to educate 
children in the care of things which they pos- 
sess and to afford them an opportunity to 
develop a better understanding of responsi- 
bility through toys. It is interesting to note 
that no toy fire-arms are dispensed. 


Well-Planned Use of Experts 

The Portland, Oregon, Branch had an 
interesting preschool group with an average 
attendance of about twenty. The aims of the 
year for this group were, first, an understand- 
ing of the nature and needs of the preschool 
child and, second, the discovery of a practical 
means for improving and enlarging the pre- 
school child’s environment. The group had 
for its special projects the study of children’s 
books and a course in first aid in the home. 

Portland also reports a new pre-adolescent 
group this year, which grew from an enroll- 
ment of five to forty before the end of the year. 
An interesting combination of study and lec- 
tures was used. Whenever experts were asked 


to come in from outside, the group itself had a 
discussion of the proposed topic at a preceding 
meeting in order to make a list of questions to 
submit to the speaker, thus insuring exactly 
the information wanted. 

This group too undertook special projects in 
sponsoring, with other groups, a series of 
lectures on adolescence as well as developing 
lists of helpful books for adolescents and a list 
of novels, suitable for adolescent study groups, 
portraying family relations. 


Public Health in New Hampshire 

The Concord, New Hampshire, Branch has 
interested itself in a study of the public health 
facilities of the state. Using as guide a survey 
prepared for the New Hampshire Foundation 
entitled ‘“The Administration of Public Health 
in New Hampshire,’’ the branch has called in 
experts to describe in detail how the program 
has functioned. The members realize that as 
the result of their inquiry they may want to 
sponsor legal or administrative changes which 
promise to improve the public health activi- 
ties of the state. They are fortunate in having 
the survey which affords not only description 
but also critical evaluation, a survey which 
covers in a thoroughgoing manner the ques- 
tions of administrative organization for public 
health, communicable disease control, sanita- 
tion, promotion of personal hygiene, milk, 
food, and drug control, laboratory, statistical, 
and public health nursing services, public 
health education, and public health research. 


Texas Study of Latin America 

The Texas State Division has entered upon a 
project to promote understanding of the peoples 
of Latin America. The Education Committee 
and International Relations Committee are 
cooperating in the project, which will have 
some significance for the problems of many 
Texas communities. As a beginning, many of 
the branches are studying the background of 
Latin American history and culture, using an 
outline prepared by Dr. Anna Powell of Den- 
ton, the state international relations chair- 
man, supplemented in some cases by The Osher 
America, the study course on Latin America 
offered by national Headquarters. Its authors, 
Dr. Glen L. Swiggett, Dr. Curtis Wilgus, and 
Dr. Fred R. Rippey, have recently revised the 
course and brought it up to date. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1937 


BALANCE SHEET 
AssETS 


Cash and cash advances 
Suspense Account invested in JournaL 


$ 67,088 .03 


1,780.42 
Securities 
General Funds 
Fellowship Funds... 


$ 41,424.47 

479,565.14 520,989.61 

Real Estate — original cost 

Furniture, fixtures and alterations — 
original cost 

Special Trust Fund to cover mortgage 
of record 


165,000.00 
50,292.24 
64,500.00 


$869,650 . 30 


Funps AND LIABILITIES 


Mortgage covered by Special Trust 

$ 64,500.00 
215,292.24 
27,319.16 
2,799 .00 


Capital Account 
General Fund 
Suspense Account — 1937-38 dues.... 
General Reserve Accounts 
Reserve for securities 
depreciation 
Liie Membership Fund 
Building Reserve 
Special Contribution in 
suspense 


$ 11,266.98 
9,500 .00 
18,681.40 
1,036.50 40,484.88 
Publication Accounts 
Educational — Revolv- 
ing Account 
Educational — Special 
International — Revolv- 
me Account... .... 
International — Special 


$ 1,209.16 
614.67 


681.79 
15.25 2,520.87 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Campaign Fund 
General Fellowship Fund 
Special Fellowships Accounts 
Stipends 
Principal 


878.52 
8,184.43 


10,426.39 


Sidgwick : 
a . 34,194.07 
20,000.00 
18,358.18 


137,424.68 


Anonymous 
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Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
International $119,197.03 
National 236,246.19 
Undesignated 200.03 $355,643.25 


Fellowship Fund Securities — Premium 
and Discount Account 


$869,650. 30 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1936 to May 31, 1937 


REcEIPTs 
General Accounts 
General dues @ $1.75 
Journat subscriptions 
Journat advertising 
Corporate dues 
Affiliated alumnae dues 
Refunds on expenses 
Interest and miscellaneous 
Inspection fees 
Publication Funds 
Educational — Revolving 
Educational — Special 
International — Revolving 
International — Special 
Headquarters Building 
Room rentals 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Suspense items 
Life-membership reserve 
Headquarters building reserve 
Reserve for securities 
Transmittal Account 
Securities sold — redeemed 
Interest on General Fund securities. . 
Fellowships Accounts 
Awards Committee refunds 
Campaign refunds 
General fellowships @ 25 cents. ... 
General fellowships — other 
Special fellowship revenues 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Principal 
Interest on fellowship securities... . 
Fellowship securities — Premium 
and Discount account 


13,752.25 


49,798.61 
12,759.49 


785 .60 


$260,816.71 


Batance May 31, 1936 70,659.81 


$331,476.52 





ExpENDITURES 


General Administration 

Expenses of general officers and sec- 
tional directors 

By-laws Committee 

Committee on Membership 
Maintaining Standards 

Legislative Committee 

Educational Policies Committee... . 

Fine Arts Committee 

Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 

Affiliated Alumnae Committee 

Committee on Social Studies 

International Relations Committee. . 

Committee on Selections for Oxford. 

Joint Committee on Interchange of 


Dues to the I.F.U.W 

Other organizations 

Salaries, educational and adminis- 
trative programs 


Office supplies, postage, printing, 


Publication of the JournaL 
Treasurer's Office 

Entertainment fund 
N.C.P.E.-A.A.U.W. Project 
Contingencies and miscellaneous... . 
Convention 


Torat Genera ACTIVITIES 


Headquarters Building 
Joint Operating Committee 
National furniture, laundry, etc... . 
Remodelling third floor 


Tora NationaL HEaDQuaRTERs.. 
Torat Genera BupGet 


Fellowship Campaign Expense 


Fellowships 
General Fund Fellowships: 
A.A.U.W. International 
Margaret E. Maltby 
Latin-American 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


$ 4,881.65 
271.25 


1,514.60 
162.97 
260.59 

74.70 


199.98 
55.00 
72.88 

285.53 
10.21 


223.54 
12,872.68 
415.00 


32,486.55 
1,546.29 


8,476.98 
16,233.95 
6,403.94 
230.08 
6,808 .63 
910.53 
1,759.84 


$ 96,157.37 
$ 10,746.56 
1,249. 36 
4,360.70 


$ 16,356.62 


$112,513.99 


$ 6,615.68 


Special Funds Fellowships: 
Sarah Berliner 
Rose Sidgwick 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
Fellowships: 
Dorothy B. Atkinson, Northwest 
Central Sectional 
Fellowship Crusade National .... 
Fellowship Crusade International 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 


$ 12,200.00 
Awards Committee expense 887.94 


Tora FetLowsnirs $ 13,087.94 


Other Disbursements 
For items offset by refunds 
Publication Accounts 


3,898.15 
1,566.43 
231.00 
17.00 
7,763.82 
118,694.48 


Suspense Account items 
For purchase of securities 


Torat Orner Dissursemsnts..... $132,170.88 


$264,388 . 49 
67,088 .03 


Torat ExpenpitTures 
Barance May 31, 1937 


$331,476.52 


Mrs. A. Ross Hit, Treasurer 


June 26, 1937. 
The Board of Directors, 
American Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


MEsDAMEs: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1937, the scope of our en- 
gagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received accord- 
ing to the records were supported by duplicate 
receipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 
substantiated by approved vouchers. Details of the 
Trust Funds as taken from certificates prepared by the 
Trustees are presented in our formal report. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Bar, Brum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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Guidance. — There could hardly be a more 
adequate, wise, and friendly book on all mat- 
ters involved in preparation for college than the 
new Planning for College by Dean Max McConn 
of Lehigh University (Frederick Stokes, New 
York, 1937, $2.00). It helps boys and girls 
decide whether they should go to college or 
should seek success outside of academic fields, 
suggesting educational alternatives to college 
suitable for many students. If they should go 
to college, it tells where, how, and why — how 
to choose the right college and the right course 
— what it will cost and how to meet the cost 
— all about college entrance requirements — 
about fraternities, athletics, and other college 
activities — how to build a satisfying college 
career. The book belongs in every home and 
school where young people are hoping to go to 
college; it will be of the utmost value to 
A.A.U.W. college advisory committees. 

Another aid to students in thinking through 
their college problems is a pamphlet, Getting 
Along in College, by Lowery S. Howard and 
Herbert Popenoe (Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California, 1936, 58 pp., 
75 cents). There is good material here on 
“what college means for you,"’ intelligence 
and college success, motives and drives in 
college, better work habits, an adequate back- 
ground of knowledge, a well-integrated per- 
sonality, mental health, and ‘“‘after college, 
what?” 

A small booklet of advice for those about to 
step into college — one suitable for distribu- 
tion to senior high school girls — is called 
A Bible for Freshmen. It is by Rita Halle Klee- 
man, author of the well-known handbook, 
Which College?, and an A.A.U.W. member. 
Mrs. Kleeman gives friendly advice on the 
joining of fraternities and on psychological 
and emotional problems likely to worry fresh- 
men if they are unprepared for them. Copies 
may be ordered from Wisdom Press, 47 West 
Street, New York City, at 25 cents; schools 
receive a 25 per cent discount for a dozen or 
more copies. 


Directories of College Courses. — Two 
more of those cross-section views of courses in 
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specific fields offered by the various colleges 
and universities are now available. College 
advisory committees find them useful. 

One is Latin American Studies in American 
Institutions of Higher Learning, for the academic 
year 1935-36, issued by the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. (73 pp., mimeographed, 
gratis). Colleges giving courses in Latin 
American subjects are listed alphabetically, 
with titles of the courses, names of the in- 
structors, and number of students. A graceful 
‘Preface to Understanding’’ draws attention 
to the noteworthy increase in college courses 
of this kind, and requests cooperation in pro- 
posed revisions, beginning with the academic 
year 1936-37, to keep the information up to 
date. 

The other cross-section view is of courses in 
public relations, public opinion management 
and measurement, and related courses in 
psychology, sociology, economics, and gov- 
ernment offered by leading American universi- 
ties and colleges — courses of the kind that 
would be taken by one preparing for the work 
of public relations counsel. It is a 38-page, 
1937 pamphlet called Universities — Pathfinders 
in Public Opinion, a survey by Edward L. Ber- 
nays in collaboration with Doris E. Fleisch- 
man. Individual copies will be sent free of 
charge by Edward L. Bernays, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


College Expenses.— A _ thorough-going 
study of the expenses of college women is 
reported in the New York Times of September 5 
to have been made at Hollins College, Hollins, 
Virginia. The figures are based on information 
received from two-thirds of the Hollins stu- 
dent body, covering a nine-month period. 
The average girl spent, it was found, $579.27 
annually, exclusive of college charges. The 
largest item of expense, $270.83, was for 
clothes; the second largest item of $64.75 was 
for recreation. Only two studies were found to 
have been made in recent years comparable 
both in method and scope to the Hollins 
study —the studies made at Vassar and 
Bennington. The difference in averages of 
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expenditures in the three colleges was only 
$129, with the average of Hollins falling be- 
tween the other two. 


Women in Government. — Women in Gov- 
ernment the World Around is a nine-page report 
prepared in January 1937 by the International 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue and 
43d Street, New York City. (25 cents.) It tells 
briefly, for each country, the extent to which 
women exercise the rights and enjoy the 
privileges of citizenship. A fair summary of 
the world situation is given thus: 

In all countries, whatever their reputation for 
progressiveness, women have had notably small 
representation in the various parliaments and con- 
gresses. Returns from the questionnaires would indi- 
cate that this is traceable to a certain apathy among 
women themselves, rather than to any concentrated 
effort to keep them out of political positions. 


Wanted: Old Journals. — In order to com- 
plete its file of the A.A.U.W. Journat, the 
Harvard College Library wishes to purchase 
the following numbers: 

Series III, Nos. 11, 12 (June, December, 1905) 
Vol. 13, No. 1 (November 1919) 
Vol. 29, No. 2 (January 1936) 


Anyone who can provide these numbers is 
requested to notify T. Franklin Currier, 
assistant librarian, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Child Welfare Material. — An exception- 
ally valuable tool for obtaining current in- 
formation on child welfare is The Child, a 
monthly news summary published since July 
1936 by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. It deals with 
various aspects of child protection and welfare, 
having regular departments on the Social 
Security Program for Children; Maternal, In- 
fant, and Child Health; Child Labor; Socially 
Handicapped Children; and General Child 
Welfare. Each issue contains news and research 
notes, announcements of current books and 
periodicals, and a calendar of institutes and 
conferences on child welfare. Articles are 
compact with information and timely. The 
Child may be secured from the Government 
Printing Office at $1.00 a year or 10 cents a 
copy. 


Demilitarizing Children’s Toys. — As one 
means of helping to stop the ‘‘gun fever’’ 


which seems to be spreading among American 
children, World Peaceways has issued a study 
of “Substitutes for Death Toys and Games.” 
Wisely recognizing the fact that guns and 
other warlike toys express certain instincts in 
children which are bound to find an outlet, 
this study suggests more peaceable means of 
satisfying the child's craving for physical 
combat, his enjoyment of hideous noises, and 
his dramatic and executive talents. These 
constructive suggestions will be especially 
welcome to those who do not wish their 
young acquaintances to scorn their Christmas 
offerings, but who find the echoes of “peace on 
earth, good will toward men’’ somewhat dis- 
turbing as they face counters of miniature 
soldiers, toy pistols, and other battle para- 
phernalia. (5 cents a copy, from World Peace- 
ways, 103 Park Avenue, New York City.) 


New Developments in the Public Library. 
— How fresh ground is being broken in find- 
ing new ways to make books and library 
service play a vital part in adult education and 
in the lives of rural people is told in a booklet 
issued by the American Library Association, 
— The Library in the T V A Adult Education 
Program. This record gives a glimpse of rich 
opportunities possible for libraries ander an 
integrated social and educational plan, and 
valuable suggestions on the general question 
of how libraries may come closer to the lives 
of the people they are designed to serve, as 
effective agencies for informal education. 
From the American Library Association, 
Chicago, $1.00. 


Women and Men in Teaching. — An excel- 
lent presentation of fact and opinion on women 
as teachers and men as teachers is given in a 
bulletin by Leo Chamberlain and Leonard 
Meece published in March 1937 by the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Women and Men in the Teaching Pro- 
fession, price 50 cents. The first part of the 
study is statistical in character, showing the 
proportions of men and women teachers in the 
schools of the United States and of other 
countries. For the United States some of the 
conclusions reached by the analysis are these: 


In 1933-34 about 19.1 per cent of all elementary 
and secondary teachers . . . exclusive of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals, weremen. . . 
It is estimated that the proportion of men would 
have been increased about 3 or 4 per cent had super- 
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intendents, supervisors, and principals been in- 
cluded. . . . About 11 per cent of the elementary 
teaching positions in the United States are filled by 
men, about 40 per cent of the high school positions, 
and about 72 per cent of the positions in institutions 
of higher learning. . . . The proportion of men em- 
ployed in institutions of higher learning appears to 
have remained relatively constant since about 1920. 

. Slightly more than 56 per cent of all women in 
the recognized professions are engaged in teaching. 


The second part of the study summarizes the 
issues that have arisen over women in the 
teaching field — effects of feminized teaching, 
equal salaries for the two sexes, the married 
woman teacher. 

A.A.U.W. Headquarters has prepared an 
annotated bibliography on The Employment of 
Married Women as Teachers; it is available at 
6 cents a copy. 

As just an interesting sidelight on this ques- 
tion, at the college level, there is the com- 
ment of President William Allan Neilson of 
Smith College on the occasion of six recent 
resignations of some of his most outstanding 
faculty members. 


It would not be fair to speak of the departure of 
these valued colleagues as entirely, or perhaps even 
chiefly, a financial matter. Mrs. and Mrs. 

, one must admit, seem to be going because 
their husbands are going. We have not yet had a 
case of a husband departing because his wife was 
called. It shows that there is some distance to go yet 
in the battle for equality of the sexes.’’ (Quoted 
from Smith Alumnae Quarterly, August 1937.) 


Equal Rights. — The question of an ‘equal 


rights’’ amendment versus specific bills to 
protect women from discrimination and ex- 
ploitation is debated in The Independent Woman 
for May 1937, by leading advocates of the 
opposing views. Jane Norman Smith, former 
chairman of the National Woman's Party, 
argues for a blanket amendment providing for 
equality; Dorothy Kenyon, New York City 
Deputy Commissioner of Licenses and member 
of the A.A.U.W. Committee on the Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, questions some of 
the implications of ‘‘equality’’ and urges 
dealing in the ‘‘long, slow, hard way’’ with 
discriminations through legislation to meet 


specific situations. Both points of view are 
clearly and succinctly stated. 


About the Work of the Government. — A 
number of publications are issued by the 
Federal Government, summarizing the activi- 
ties of various agencies of the government. 
A list of these sources of information about 
federal agencies has now been published as 
Bibliography No. 62 of the U. S. Office of 
Education. This leaflet, United States Govern- 
ment Publications on the Work of the Government, 
may be secured from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., without charge. 


Help for Presiding Officers and Group 
Leaders. — Two recent volumes by Robert D. 
Leigh will be immensely helpful to A.A.U.W. 
leaders in conducting meetings and making 
sure that group discussions arrive. Modern 
Rules of Parliamentary Procedure (Norton, New 
York, $1.00) is an up-to-date and simplified 
summary of the best procedures for conducting 
meetings in the interest of efficiency and fair 
play. Group Leadership (Norton, New York, 
$2.50) gives suggestions to promote effective 
group thinking. 


A Bibliography on Notable American 
Women. — A “‘‘List of References Relating to 
Notable American Women’’ was prepared by 
the Library of Congress in 1932. A supplement 
has now been issued, bringing the list of refer- 
ences to June 15, 1937. The original compila- 
tion contained references to about 350 women; 
the supplement refers to over 1,000, including 
supplementary material on some in the original 
list. The supplement may be secured by énstitu- 
tions from the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., without charge. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 

The thirty-two months’ course, goontting an intensive and 

varied experience through the case study method, leads 

to the degree of Master of Nursing. 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 





